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Roxalin offers a $100 War Bond for oldest metal 
strip finished with Blue Knight Flexible enamel! 


INCE 1924 in magazine ads, represen- 
tative’s calls and through the mails, we 
have distributed about 1,000,000 sample 
strips of metal finished with Blue Knight 


Flexible Enamel, with this invitation: , 


“Test this strip—scratch it, twist it, 
bang it—then put it away. A year from 
now, or ten, this finish will still ‘take it?!” 


We want to prove that after 20 years, 
you can still blank and form this finish 
in a power press, so we are offering a $100 
War Bond for the oldest sample strip 
returned to us by February 15, 1944. 


ROXALINowihle- FINISHES 
ELIZABETH, F NEW JERSEY 
Box 114 

















Strup Enamels 


FROM 

PVs fo] ) 7440) 
ALUMINUM 
WITHOUT 
ATTACK 


Enthone Enamel Strippers 
have no action on anodized 
aluminum, aluminum alloys, 
zinc or magnesium. 

Their use means fast strip- 
ping of enamels without at- 
tacking the base metal. 

Enthone Enamel Strippers 

| are emulsion type materials 
used mixed with water and in 
the temperature range from 
Kole Me fom hol mam Ola -te Da celauilel(e(-o 
hyde, melamine, glyptal, phe- 
nolic and other synthetic 
enamels are removed quickly 
and cleanly. 

NY el-tellel Miia] *) ole Miel@es)sl-tale] 
Problems. 


Tell Us Your. Problem 


THONE <o. 


442 ELM STREET NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 














Zapon’s famed Duranite heat reactive finishes and their component 
materials are doing a vital war job. There have been little or none 
available for a long time for any other than military use. But they'll get a 


royal welcome when they once more return to civilian use—and it 
won't take long to get them ready. 


Many have been improved through experience gained in war work. 

New Duranites have been designed as need arose for special new metal 
finishes. Old production schedules have been speeded, new ones worked 
out. Valuable progress and improvements can be reported in Zapon finishes. 


Versatility, strength, toughness, ‘mileage,’ a wide variety of production 


schedules, prices geared to competitive costs of products—these highlights 


of Zapon’s Duranites, plus much more that has been added, will be at 
the finishers’ command when the Duranites demobilize. 
Duranise—Trode Mark 
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Synthette 
FLAT 
FINISHES 


FOR A FULL RUBBED EFFECT 
Without Rubbing 


@ Perfection Flat Finishes 
are made by chemically 
treating fossil gums. This 
flat is then blended with 
gloss varnish to give the 
desired sheen. The result 
is a water-proof, liquor- 
proof finish with a beau- 
tiful rubbed effect (with- 
out rubbing); a perfectly 
clear finish that brings 
out all the beauty of the 
wood and the stain. A 
full range of sheens. 


LIQUOR PROD 
WATCRPROUE 
fINISH 


Perfection 


PAINT & COLOR CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 
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Outlook for 1944 


From B. F. SWACKHAMER, V. P. 
Yarnall Paint Co. 


What's ahead in 1944 is a rather 
difficult subject, as far as protective 
coatings are concerned. f 

Up to the present time, production 
in our Industrial Finishing Division 
has been taken up almost 100% with 
war orders. However, some cancella- 
tions by the War and Navy depart- 
ments have already been experienced 
and we believe more of that will be 
seen in 1944. If that is the case, 
more of our production can be utilized 
for civilian coatings as our custom- 
ers start civilian production. 

Yarnall laboratories have been ex- 
tremely busy during the past two 
years in developing war finishes, 
changing these finishes to meet pro- 
duction schedules and still meet ap- 
plicable specifications, changing these 
finishes to meet revamped specifica- 
tions, changing other finishes to take 
care of the current raw material situ- 
ation and now in preparing for the 
new civilian production. 

For some of our customers these 
changes had to be made “at a mo- 
ment’s notice” as they were for pro- 
duction lines that could not be 
stopped. We were quite successful 
in many instances, as in the case of 
China-Wood-oil-free wrinkle finishes, 
where we developed an excellent one 
Gat kept our customers’ production 
going. 

We all have heard a great deal 
about the new miracle finishes to be 
used after the war. During this war 
our job has been to exert our entire 
effort toward maximum war produc- 
tion” As that demand recedes we 
should not only be concerned with 
those miracle finishes but with coat- 
ings that can be immediately used. 
Those coatings will depend upon what 
raw materials are available for vari- 
ous t s of production, and we be- 
lieve that the paint laboratories in 
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Wherever you find 
Uncle Sam's Air Corps, Signal Corps or Ordnance Depots 
you'll probably find 


DOLAN’S “A%ngucstionable Quality” FINISHES 


We have supplied many thousands of gallons of 


* O. D. LUSTRELESS 

* O. D. SEMI GLOSS 

* REFINISHING PRIMERS 
* ROT INHIBITERS 


* ZINC CHROMATE PRIMERS 
* AIRPLANE DOPES 

* "843" WATER STAINS 

* MARINE FINISHES, ETC. 


We invite your inquiries on any Specification Finishes. 


V. J. DOLAN & 


COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of “UNQUESTIONABLE QUALITY” 


1830 N. LARAMIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WMA, ’» $M qs 
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Dinishes 





the country—we know ours will—will 
be found adequate to produce finishes 
that will do the task required until 
all materials are again available. 

That, to us, seems to be the job 
for 1944! 


Analyzing What's Ahead 


From H. B. Young, Stille-Young Corp. 


The present situation is not at all 
what it was at the time of World 
War I. At the beginning of the first 
world war, the protective and deco- 
rative coatings industry was in a 
period of stagnation. It was “set.” 
It had been “‘set’”’ for 50 years, dur- 
ing which time there had been al- 
most no changes. By the end of World 


War I, we had several revolutionary 
developments. : 

These things were not exactly 
brought about by the war, but the 


war furnished the occasion for their 
development; and the industry did 
not go back to its previous dullness 
and stagnation. It continued to pro- 
gress amazingly. It was progressing 
at an extremely rapid rate at the 
start of the present war, and it has 
continued to progress during the war. 
This progress, somewhat interfered 
with, somewhat diverted and some- 
what slowed up, is nevertheless basic 





and fundamental; and it will go right 
on. It will not be completely set aside 
during the war, and it will not come 
as a new development after the war. 

The war is going to bring out new 
products, but in the nature of the 
case, it will not be as revolutionary 
in our industry as was the first war. 
Yes, there will be changing war de- 
mands in 1944, just as there were in 
1943. Manufacturers in our line have 
been asked to produce, and have pro- 
duced, many special products for war 
But they have been nat- 
ural developments of products that 
we have already had, rather than any- 


purposes. 


thing revolutionary in itself. 
hat can manufacturin 


conversion?” 

They can expect ovis > ney 
had before, immediately. 
can expect many new products bmg 
The pa 
troubled by reconversion. 


to war. 


night. 
“What are they likely to want?” 
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concerns 
expect in the way of available pro- 
tective coatings when they start re- 


nt industry is not going to be 
It was not 
necessary to revolutionize our busi- 
ness or to change the physical struc- 
ture of our plant in order to convert 
We merely went off of civilian 
very largely and went on to war 
products as sub-contractors (75% of 
our gross at this time). We can go 
right back to civilian materials over- 
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United's NEW WRINKLE 


Made from Non-Critical Oils 


The use of critical oils in wrinkle finishes has been pro- 
hibited due to a critical shortage. 

United's Technical Staff has met this challenge by develop- 
ing a new wrinkle which is formulated from non-critical oils. It 


has the characteristics of our standard aes ~~ 
le, etc. 


pomaaen, uniformity, application, and baking 


vailable in various colors and shades. 
A trial order will convince you of its merits. 








In the general industrial finishing 
field, there will be nothing revolution- 
ary immediately. There will be new 
products, but these will be the out- 
come of the growth of the | 
during the 20’s and 30’s. There wi 
be ad impetus to this growth be- 
cause of the war, but it will not be 
brought about solely by the war. 

What has happened during the war 
is that we have largely, probably _to 
the extent of 90%, reformulated. We 
have done this through necessity. We 
have availed ourselves of non-critical 
raw materials to replace critical raw 
materials. And we have made a most 
effective job of it. 

Our plant has, we believe, done bet- 
ter in this respect than with any prob- 
lem, or any series of problems, it 
has ever tackled. But with us, and 
I am sure with many manufacturers, 
these products are essentially war- 
time products. 

We feel, and our customers feel, 
that we are exceedingly fortunate in 
being able to turn out materials that 
are doing the work as well or better 
than ever. But it seems to us in- 
evitable that the reformulated prod- 
ucts will discontinue almost immedi- 
ately as soon as standard raw mate- 
rials are available without limitation. 
The first thing that we will do will 
be to back to standard items. 

We eve that the use of nitro- 


cellulose will increase tremendously; 
that stains and paints will not under- 
go any revolutionary changes immedi- 
ately; that in the varnish field in 
general, and that in the metal finishing 
field in ticular, there will be im- 
portant developments which it is dif- 
ficult to forecast at present; that 
plastics will offer a tremendous field 
for the manufacturer of finishing ma- 
terials, which materials are in_pro- 
cess of development now though we 
are badly handicapped by the lack of 
available laboratory workers; and that 
there will many substitute raw 
materials in other manufacturing 
fields to replace wood, and perhaps 
to replace metal, but that these raw 
materials, for the most part, present 
no difficult problem to the finishing 
materials manufacturer. 


Plan Ahead Now 
From The Clinton Company 


For at least the first few months in 
1944 we anticipate the manpower 
shortage to be critical, so it is sug- 
gested that users of finishing mate- 
rials place their orders well in advance 
of their needs. The same condition 
will exist in regard to raw materials, 
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but we hope for an easing of some 
items for civilian use by summer. 
The production of protective coat- 
ings entering into the war effort is 
always uppermost in our mind; how- 
ever, we are ever conscious of the 
conversion to peacetime goods, and 
accordingly will continue to plan on 
new and better equipment to manu- 
facture high quality materials. 

We know that many users of fin- 
ishing materials plan on new products 
and greater production after the war. 


Research and Production 


We are spending the major portion 
of what is left, after taxes, for the 
purchase of “brain power” and equip- 
ment applicable to both research and 
production, which we hope will keep 
us mighty close to the head of the 
parade among protective coating man- 
ufacturers during the postwar period. 


It is probable there will be a mad 
scramble of some sort following the 
elimination of price control... but 
it does not seem that any of the 
manufacturers in our line have made 
a sufficiently large surplus or made 
excessive profits to the point where 
we should find it advisable to reduce 
prices, regardless of the legislation. 
It is our intention to maintain estab- 
lished prices.—V. J. DoLAN & Co., INC. 


Looking Ahead at 
New Developments 


From AULT & Wrisorc Drv’N of 
INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


There have been several develop- 
ments during the war which point 
to improved industrial finishes for 
postwar products. Prewar ignition 
cable, for example, was considered 
satisfactory if it could withstand a 
high temperature of 250° F. Wartime 
demands have made —— the de- 
velopment of aeronautical igh-ten- 
sion ignition cable which will with- 
stand’ temperatures up to 400° F. It 
must be flexible, slow-burning, ozone 
resistant. It must stand u under 
cracking tests, hot water, salt water 
and high octane gasoline. 

The result of the development work 
which we have had to do to meet 
these new requirements will not die 
off with the war. It will mean im- 
proved ignition systems in the auto- 
mobiles of tomorrow. 

_ Earlier in the war, industrial pub- 
licity was telling about the radically 
new, radically different products which 
would be available after the war. 
Now that victory is in sight, this type 
of publicity has ended. It seems 
probable now that when industry re- 









Adaptation of formu- 
lae to the individual 


requirements of busy 
war contractors. 


* * * 


Within specification lim- 
its there are many possi- 
bilities of improvement in 
speed, workability, and 
freedom from rejects. 


This PLUS factor is worth 
considering. We'd like to 
tell you more about it. 


* * * 


THE VARNISH 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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With “LIGHTNIN” Mixers in your dip- 
ping tanks you can get greater production 
in your dipping operations and the same 
uniform coating on every piece whether 
it's the first or the last, and you don't have 
to stop production periodically to stir pig- 
ments off the bottom and into suspension 
again. “LIGHTNIN” Mixers keep paint 
mixtures from settling and keep heavy pig- 
ments in permanent suspension. “LIGHT- 
NIN'’S” two way agitating action also 
thoroughly mixes in thinner to make up 
for evaporation losses and permits con- 
tinuous operation of dipping tanks. 

Where mixing is a factor in your 

finishing problems, consult Mixing 

Equipment Co. engineers. Their 

twenty-five year experience is 

yours for the asking. 

Fized or Portable Models 


MIXING EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


1027 GARSON AVE., ROCHESTER 9, N.Y. 
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sumes peacetime production it will 
produce models which are improve- 
ments over prower models but which 
are not radically different from the 
prewar models. We believe the same 
can be said of industrial finishes. The 
research which has gone on during 
wartime has developed new resins 
which are superior in certain appli- 
cations to older resins. Alternate ma- 
terials have been developed, such as 
those used in Ault & borg’s new 
non-Chinawood oil wrinkle finish 
which is being used by many finish- 
ers with excellent results. 

During the speeded-up war produc- 
tion, the advantages of infra-red cur- 
ing have become well-known, and it 
can be expected that infra-red cur- 
ing will continue to grow after the 
war. And with it will come wider 
use of Polymerin-type synthetic bak- 
ing enamels. 

“Protektol,”” Ault & Wilborg’s trans- 
parent stripping lacquer, has been 
used with excellent results in war 
production and is available now only 
on high priority orders. Improvements 
have been made in the formulations, 
and it is expected that this tem- 
porary protective coating will find fa- 
vor with manufacturers and fabri- 
cators of metals and plastics after 
the war. 

Wood finishing, too, will probably 
come in for its share of improve- 
ments. It is possible that systems 
may be developed in which Poly- 
agertn-t7ne finishes may be used to 
ove wooden products a mar-resistant 

nish capable of withstanding the ef- 
fects of heat, water, alcohol, alkalis 
and other deteriorants. 

During recent months Ault & Wi- 
borg has made a considerable study 
of postwar finishing requirements and 
the finishes which will be available 
to meet these requirements. While 
this work has not yet been completed 
and cannot be until the manufacturers 
who will use finishes have completed 
their postwar plans, it can be said 
safely that finishes have not fallen 
behind in the wartime development 
period. When _ industry resumes 
peacetime production, it will have no 
difficulty in locating durable, beauti- 
ful finishes for the protection and 
decoration of its products. 


Reinstate Former Employees 


Without exception, every manufac- 
turer should feel a personal obliga- 


tion to each of his employees who 
have been in the service of our coun- 
try. Their return should automatical- 
ly reinstate them in positions equally 
as good as the ones they left. This 
can be accomplished only by every 
aggressive employer expending every 
effort and availing himself of every 
opportunity toward the development 
of new and better products for which 
there will be a demand.—V. J. DoLan. 





SEALERS 


Stille-Young Sealers have earned their standing by 


ACTUAL SOLID CONTENT. The seal coat does 


more than seal. It builds. 


QUICK-DRYING. Will give you the ideal combina- 
tion ...even flow, quick-drying, no brittleness. 


EASY SANDING. Not only a minimum of labor, 
but a minimum of effort. Sands to a fine 
powder. Your seal coat is where it ought to 
be ...on and in the surface, and there is 


smoothness of base for succeeding coats. 


SUPPORT. Sealers that support succeeding 
coats of lacquer and save at least one coat. 


* * * 


Why not find sut7? The alert manufacturer 
is never too busy to consider a better product. 


STILLE-YOUNG 


MANUFACTURERS: LACQUERS « FILLERS . STAINS - ENAMELS . PAINTS 


2300 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 





¥ | N THIS, the first issue for 1944, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is happy to 

present, as its main editorial theme, articles, discussions and letters 
on the timely subject, “What’s Ahead.” Users of protective coatings 
and various types of finishing materials are eager to get some au- 
thoritative word on what materials will be available this year. Some 
of them will be getting back into the production of civilian goods. At 
any rate, plans are being made. 

Writers of these articles and letters are active men in key posi- 
tions of industry. They are well informed-on what is going on now 
and what is being planned for the future. While all of them have 
written on the same general theme, each one has taken up certain 
specific points and expressed his own ideas, suggestions and comment 
about them. We believe that the information in these articles provides 
as interesting and authentic insight into the future of industrial fin- 
ishing materials and related subjects as could be obtained anywhere. 





This job of technical reporting has turned 
out to be the toughest assignment I have had in 
25 years, principally because I found so few 
people who could get down to real facts, or who 


would talk at all. 


I have tried to deal with definite facts only 
and present them so that the busy plant executive 
could pick what applied to his case and proceed 


RG Dona 


Finish "Facts for 44 


accordingly.— 


HILE it would be the 
rankest heresy to make a 
definite forecast for 1944, 


a careful job of interviewing and 
reporting definitely establishes 
worthwhile facts from technical 
directors of established firms, as 
well as the Chemical Division of 
a. Bo. 

1) What can manufacturing con- 
cerns expect in the way of avail- 
able protective coatings when they 
start reconversion to the produc- 
tion of civilian goods? 

The manufacturer of civilian 
goods will be able to get just 
what he can now! Any change in 
material supply will be entirely in 
direct proportion to any change in 
national (and international) af- 
fairs affecting our war status. 
When improvement starts it will 
continue for the better at an accel- 
erated pace, to a point where users 
in quantity can get what they want. 
This will be further restricted by 


*Research Chemist; Specification Engr., 
Tuscarora Laboratories, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The photograph for top section of 
the illustration on opposite page was 
made especially for this issue by a 


staff photographer at the big plant of 
RG. Le te 


‘ourneau, Inc., Peoria, [ll 
Photo for lower part (the —— 
dot) courtesy of The DeVilbiss Co. 


BY RALPH G. WARING* 


the problem of end usage—for the 
more important industries; auto, 
truck, refrigerator and washing 
machine lines are obviously en- 
titled to better consideration than 
toy manufacturers. 

2) What are they likely to want 
and what will they probably get on 
short notice or within a reasonable 
delivery date? 

Habit is fixed to a great extent, 
especially in the finishing industry. 
Everywhere I find an outstanding 
desire to get back to prewar types 
of materials, since paint shop fore- 
men and su- 
perintendents 
do not like 
material 
changes and 
their attend- 
ant headaches 
and adjust- 
ments. 

The main 
obstacle here 
would be a 
sudden na- 
tion- wide 
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switch to production of civilian 
goods, rather than a gradual change 
over, covering two or more years. 

Another factor, contingent upon 
the size of the industry in ques- 
tion, will largely determine the 
speed with which protective coat- 
ings can be stocked. The auto in- 
dustry, for instance, will be quite 
slow to reconvert, since building 
the production line alone requires 
from 1% to 2 years in order to 
get back into normal operation 
again. 


Finish Manufacturers Can 
Reconvert Quickly—if .... 

For the manufacturer of protec- 
tive coatings, reconversion, as such, 
will offer no problem at all with 
the return of basic materials to 
any suggestion of normalcy. While 
no outstanding or sensational new 
development has appeared in the 
finishing industry in late years, 
this group of manufacturers has 
been able to do a great deal in the 
matter of practical usages of avail- 
able materials. Methods now well 
established as entirely practical in 
factory usage would have been 
turned down instantly if proposed 
in the laboratory five years ago. 
Necessity is a stern teacher when 
conditions warrant, as they will 
for one or more years to come. 

8) Do you think that priorities, 
allocations and Government control 
will continue, and what effects will 
these have on finishes? 

Huge stocks of vegetable oils and 
similar types are now in Govern- 
ment hands, in direct contrast with 
no inventories at all of such raw 
materials as maleic anhydride, coal- 
tar solvents and organic chemicals. 
Knowing these facts it is readily 
understandable that control must 
continue in order to effect a grad- 
ual release on demand and prevent 
industrial chaos and market cor- 


nering such as would accrue from 
any dumping methods. 


Government Control ... . 
More Production in ’44 

A sudden shift in the war situa- 
tion, such as the collapse of Ger- 
many, would undoubtedly precipi- 
tate matters, particularly in view 
of the attendant cessation of Army 
paint demands. It is an absolute 
necessity, therefore, that Govern- 
ment control continue for a limited 
time at least. By way of concrete 
example, no future prediction can 
be made for linseed oil until the 
requirements of the “unoccupied 
countries” for edible fats and oils 
can be determined. 

At present there is no indication 
that war production will in any 
way decrease. As a matter of fact, 
the total is expected to be 25% or 
more in excess of the 1943 produc- 
tion for the year 1944, Releases 
will definitely be in favor of those 
industries whose return to recon- 
version normalcy will be deemed 
most desirable. Firms that can se- 
cure a greater increase in metals 
for their production, such as wash- 
ers, refrigerators, etc., can justi- 
fiably expect a proportionate in- 
crease in their protective coatings 
allocations, both as to quantity and 
quality. 


Plastics, Plywood, Metals, 
and Coatings for Same 

4) Will the emphasis be placed 
on plastics (and their coatings); 
on wood (because of the experience 
of glider and plane manufacturers), 
or on metals? 

Plastics, as such, is a term that 
has tremendous public market ap- 
peal and will be presented in the 
future in direct proportion to that 
same appeal. 

In general, however, I am com- 
pletely convinced that its publicity 
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has been over-extended and when 
this super-effect has spent itself 
the industry will settle down to a 
much deserved place in the manu- 
facturers group. 

Plane and glider manufacturers 
have been able to make a number 
of outstanding contributions in di- 
rect competition with metals in a 
field which the latter felt would 
never be invaded. With the return 
of metals to normalcy, their labo- 
ratory and engineering develop- 
ments will doubtless enable them to 
adequately meet any and all types 
of competition, surface resistancies 
included. 

This state of affairs is entirely 
normal in the maintenance of 
healthy competition, so that these 
two industries will continue to 
give and take, while each continues 
to make the same splendid con- 
tributions to progress as they have 
shown in the present high pres- 
sure era. 

There will be a satisfactory place 
for all of them and new oppor- 
tunities will develop with time and 
market conditions having their ef- 
fects as in the past. 


What Kind of Ovens 
For Baking Finishes 


5) Will the emphasis be based 
on heated air baking ovens or infra- 
red radiation? What type of fin- 
ishing material will be generally 
dominant in the auto, refrigerator, 
washing machine, and wood furni- 
ture fields? 

Manufacturers are resistant to 
changes in existing plant equip- 
ment, especially if the latter rep- 
resents a heavy investment. They 
rather insist on changing mate- 
rials and specifications to meet 
their particular set-ups. Hence it 
follows that, with a few exceptions, 
those who depend on air drying 
will continue with lacquer types 


and those who have baking ovens 
will use finishes suited to their 
production set-up. 
Infra-red installations have tre- 
mendous eye appeal and many pro- 
duction factors that are infinitely 
pleasing to production superin- 
tendents. I seriously question 
whether infra-red will in any way 
tend to revolutionize industrial 
painting, but with the prestige al- 
ready established for this method 
by army contractors on production 
line assemblies in the metal fields, 
there is no doubt that it will carry 
an enormously increased prestige. 


Lacquers; Synthetics 


Lacquers will continue for furni- 
ture in air-drying set-ups, and 
where this does not secure the de- 
sired solids in a limited number 
of coatings, it will be secured 
through use of a modified syn- 
thetic finish dried on oven con- 
veyors at 150° F 

Melamine-alkyd-urea type finish- 
es will continue dominant in the 
refrigerator and washer fields. 

Lacquer and synthetics will con- 
tinue on autos, but a constant in- 
crease will occur in the use of the 
latter material, especially in the 
baking alkyds. 


Interchemical Corp. Organizes 
Trade Sales Division 


Effective January 1, 1944, the Trade 
Sales Division of Interchemical Corp. 
will become the official outlet for ali 
consumer products developed by In- 
terchemical, its division and _ subsi- 
diaries, with home offices and factory 
at Paterson, N.J. 

Two years ago the Setfast Division 
of Aridye Corp., an Interchemical sub- 
sidiary, was formed to provide an 
outlet for Aridye products, suitable 
for the retail market. The first of 
these products, Setfast Canvas Paint, 
was so successful that the new Trade 
Sales Division was formed to provide 
an outlet for all retail products de- 
veloped. 








It is a great pleasure to send you this little 
article and I hope that you will find a place for 
it in your forthcoming special issue of Industrial 
Finishing to be entitled, “What’s Ahead.” — 


U Lebyard Soret, 


Ideas 


qf , ¥, al "Fé bee, 


BY H. LEDYARD TOWLE* 


ON’T LET anybody tell you 
D that they know what is go- 

ing to happen when the war 
is over. How could they? There 
are too many factors (and yes, fac- 
tions) involved. 

We know that we will rush into 
the design and manufacture of lots 
of necessary things, and lots of 
very much improved products. 

Maybe there will be 50 separate 
automobile manufacturers. Maybe 
there will be 100 refrigerator man- 
ufacturers. Maybe there will be 
500 stove manufacturers. Who is 
going to buy whose product, and 
why? After the first rush of neces- 
sary replacement buying, the fun 
will begin. 


When Selective Buying Returns, 
Appearance Will Count 

SELECTIVE buying will then once 
more be the accepted method. SE- 
LECTIVE buying is just what the 
name implies. We will have our 
choice of many makes of the same 
product. 

Will we buy on price, or per- 


*Director of Advertising & Creative 
Design, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


formance—or, both of these things 
being equal, on appearance? Prob- 
ably appearance will still have a 
great deal to do with our final 
decision. And “appearance” brings 
us to our present thinking about 
postwar industrial finishes. 


For Postwar Railroad Cars, 
Durable Colorful Finishes 


Here’s what we think about post- 
war railroad trains: Car manu- 
facturers tell us that they would 
like a paint product—on the out- 
side of railroad cars—which would 
be subject to less abrasion, and 
which would hold its character and 
color longer. Most cars are fin- 
ished, at present, with a brushing 
synthetic material. 

How about finishing the outside 
of railroad cars with the same fin- 
ishes now used on automobiles? It 
wouldn’t be too difficult to construct 
an infra-red baking oven, car size, 
and think of the deep rich beauty 
of the final result. We hear that 
striping wears off too easily on the 
outside of railroad cars. Maybe a 
half-round moulding of inherently 
colored plastic would do the trick. 

We expect more comfort and spa- 
ciousness in our sleeping quarters 
—when the new trains are de- 
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signed. Cool receding colors will 
help give the needed effect of width 
and height. Lounge cars and din- 
ers will be more comfortable. Mir- 
rors, placed in the right spots, will 
give the illusion of spaciousness. 
Polychromatic finishes, with their 
feeling of increased depth, will be 
very valuable here. 


Colorful Automobiles, Too 

Automobiles: Everybody we talk 
to agrees with us that when the 
boys and girls come home they will 
want any color on their cars but 
olive drab. So here’s a chance for 
bright clean shades, so that our 
national “road picture” will be 
once more gay and stimulating. 

Everybody may think they will 
want to run around in a Jeep after 
the war, but have you noticed the 
pinched faces of the soldiers when 
it’s around ten above? And have 
you seen them with the rain run- 
ning down their noses? Jeeps are 
swell—but not to take little Biil 
or grandma out in. 


New Kitchens; New Colors 

The new kitchens: Everything in 
the prewar kitchen used to be 
white—so we could see any crawl- 
ing visitors before they moved 
their belongings and came to live 
with us. But does everything have 
to be white? One refrigerator man- 
ufacturer asked us for some color 
suggestions the other day. He said: 
“Give me anything but white, black 
or gray.” 

There have been attempts to in- 
troduce color before this in stoves, 
sinks and refrigerators. We think 
the reason they were unsuccessful 
was because the colors used were 
too definite. 

Color is like a verbal statement. 
We say to you, “It’s a nice day,” 
and if it is a nice day you say, 
“Yes, it is.’ A mild exchange of 
remarks; nothing said that could 


offend or tire anybody. Pastel col- 
ors and all light shades are like 
these simple statements. They wear 
well. But again, we say to you, “I 
think President Roosevelt is the 
best darn President this country 
ever had”; and you will agree at 
once —or start jumping up and 
down and really telling us off. In 
other words the latter is a strong 
statement; and you either like it 
or dislike it. Colors like red, or- 
ange, black (in a kitchen) are 
“strong statements” and we dis- 
agree with them and tire of them 
more quickly. 


Color Can Be Used to 
Absorb or Reflect Light 


Our hunch is that there will be 
some finishes produced of great 
visual depth and slight pigmenta- 
tion which will absorb and at the 
same time reflect the color of their 
surroundings, thus aiding the prod- 
uct to quickly take its place in the 
whole decorative scheme of the 
kitchen. 

Color, these days, is becoming 
more and more recognized as a 
mild specific; and we will find our- 
selves considering colors and fin- 
ishing materials for typewriters 
(for instance) on a basis of their 
ability to give eye-rest and to ab- 
sorb spotty reflections from faulty 
overhead lighting. 

In many manufacturing plants, 
all over the country, color is being 
used on machines. In some places, 
to absorb light and to reduce re- 
flectivity. In others, to direct at- 
tention to dangerous moving parts, 
and in others to aid in focusing the 
attention of the worker upon the 
part of the machine where the 
given product is being fabricated. 
This preoccupation with the use 
of color, in plants, is bound to 
have its effect on the manufactur- 
ers of all kinds of machinery, and 
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new light-absorbing or light-reflect- 
ing (as the case may be) finishing 
materials will be formulated. 


Overseas Influence Will Be a 
Factor in Color Selections 


In thinking about the new types 
of industrial finishes to come, we 
must remember that to millions of 
our future homemakers and work- 
ers, Tunisia is not just page 63 
in the old family atlas any more— 
that Italy and France and Ger- 
many and India and China and 
Japan will leave more than bloody 
fingerprints on the hearts of our 
fighting men and women. There is 
beauty to be found in these places 
also; and the armies will march 
home, once more, filled with the joy 
of Victory; the knowledge of older 
civilizations; and the imagination 
and the will to make their own 
country a still finer place to live 
and work in than it ever was 
before. 


After the War—What? 
G. C. CLosE* 


REDICTING postwar industrial 

developments at this time is a 
hazardous undertaking. It must be 
remembered that hundreds of in- 
dustrial and scientific developments, 
which have occurred since the be- 
ginning of the war, are military 
secrets and must remain so for the 
duration. What influence the new 
science of electronics, new metal- 
lurgical knowledge, and recent 
chemical research will have on 
postwar industry is better left to 
the prognostigator. 

There are certain known facts, 
however, that indicate a trend. In- 
dustrial finishers after the war will 
undoubtedly face the problem of 


*Douglas Aircraft Co. 


finishing many new materials pre- 
viously not available, or only re- 
cently developed. Plastics, magne- 
sium, and aluminum are three im- 
portant examples. 

How soon after the war radical 
changes will develop is another 
question. During the inflated sell- 
er’s market that is bound to follow 
rationing and restricted manufac- 
ture, development will bow to pro- 
duction. It will be another story 
when satiated consumer demand 
swings the market in favor of the 
buyer. Then new products made 
of new materials will appear, and 
the finish man will have to stand 
ready to decorate and protect them 
to suit public taste and purse 
appeal. 

The metals industries will un- 
doubtedly take advantage of the 
greatly increased supplies of alu- 
minum and magnesium which have 
increased 7-fold and 100-fold re- 
spectively, since the outbreak of 
the war. Either metal offers fin- 
ishing problems peculiar to gen- 
eral finishing knowledge. The metal 
finisher who can solve these prob- 
lems will be able to keep his paint 
pots busy and cash in the till when 
Peace returns to the World! 


Teach Spray Painting 


With finishing departments through- 
out industry bucking the handicaps 
of “too much work and not enough 
men,” the DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has just made an announcement. 

To train operators, beginners as well 
as veterans, in faster, more efficient 
finishing methods, DeVilbiss is open- 
ing to them three one-week sessions 
in the first half of its 1944 School of 
Spray Painting to be held at its plant 
in Toledo. All applicants using De- 
Vilbiss equipment on their jobs will 
be admitted free to any of these ses- 
sions which begin Feb. 14, April 16 
and May 165. 

All sessions will cover the same 
ground, with class-room instruction 
and shop work conducted by spray- 
painting eugene. For further infor- 
mation, write or wire the DeVilbiss 
Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 








FASTER. .. BETTER... EASIER 





Shorter conveyors--only a third the 
length ordinarily used in convection- 
heated ovensis another advantage 
you'll get tomorrow with new Despatch 
Convect-O-Ray units for finish-baking. 

This means that a given baking job 
now requiring 45 ft. of conveyor-travel 
will only need 15 feet of travel in an 
oven heated by Convect-O-Ray 


Reduces Baking Costs 


This performance, due to the amaz- 
ing baking speed provided by this sys- 
tem, gives top finish quality and eco- 
nomical production, too. There is added 
heat efficiency, effective savings in 
work-areas and space, better working 
conditions, fewer labor operations, and 
losses through baking “‘rejects”’ are cut 
to a minimum. All to give you top- 
notch production at reasonable cost. 
Why not plan now the new job of finish 
baking you'll have tomorrow? We'll 
gladly discuss Convect-O-Ray’s appli- 
cation to your special industrial needs. 





DESPATCH 
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LESS FLOOR SPACE 
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CONVECTION 


INFRA-RED 


GD vesparcn 


CONVECT-O-RAY* 






Convect-O-Ray is the newly de- 
veloped Despatch system of fin- 
ish-baking which combines the 
recognized flexibility of efficient 
forced convection with the re- 
markable speed and penetrant 
qualities which make infra-red 
so popular 


Engineering data on request. 
*PAT APPLIED FOR 





WRITE TODAY! for details. 











\\VAR FUEL TANKS 


from 5 gallons to 3200 gallons capacity 
get a rugged finish from DeVilbiss guns 


@ Blitz cans that carry fuel and water to the fighting fronts 
and trailer tanks that haul fuel to fighting ships need a hard 
and fast finish to withstand the elements and a most severe 
useage. They get that protective coating quickly from 
DeVilbiss Guns. 

At Rheem Manufacturing Company, the blitz cans in the top 
scene are conveyed through a DeVilbiss Water Wash Spray 
Booth to get their tough war coat from a DeVilbiss Gun. 
Those 3200-gallon tank trailers made by Butler Manufac- 
turing Company (circle) are given a finish fit for waterfront 
service with DeVilbiss Spray Equipment. 

Typical of the DeVilbiss Spray Systems that are speeding 
the output of war products is the ease with which they can 
be converted to peacetime production on V-day. That's 
another reason why it pays to rely upon the pioneers of the 
spray method for your finishing requirements. 


Whether your finishing problem concerns production for 
war or plans for peacetime, a DeVilbiss engineer will 
gladly work with you in producing the best solution. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Canedian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


De VILBISS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT + EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + HOSE AND CONNECTIONS 
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WA| What to Expect n 1944 


BY 
LASZLO AUER*, D.Sc., Ch.E. 


O YOU know the answer? 
D Well, I don’t. But I dare to 

guess. These few words will 
show what I expect to happen. 

First of all, the war is still very 
much on, and production schedules 
for war equipment are still much 
on the upgrade. Only with regard 
to a few items do 1944 production 
schedules show a decline, as com- 
pared to 1943 production. For most 
items, 1944 schedules are 18% to 
50% higher than 1943 production 
schedules. Therefore, relaxation of 
restrictions cannot be expected to 
any great extent in 1944. 

Even if some restrictions ease 
up, it will be a hard road to take 
up regular production of any civil- 
ian item. I was told for instance, 
that production of refrigerators for 
civilian use was contemplated for 
the near future. It turned out, 
however, that 270 limitation orders 
concern materials and equipment 
which have to be built into a 
refrigerator. Even if some of these 
could be relaxed or are already 
eased, still all 270 will have to be 
considered in making the finished 
product: the refrigerator. 


Reconversion Hindrances 


Another factor complicates re- 
conversion. It is the angle of com- 
petition. If there are, for instance, 
10 or 20 automobile manufacturers 
now making diversified war equip- 
ment and one should be picked out 
to reconvert to civilian production, 
*Consulting Research 
Orange, N. J. 


Chemist, South 


the others would naturally object, 
being shut out of competition be- 
yond their control. Therefore, some 
arrangements will have to be 
worked out, that in such an event 
the model to be manufactured 
should be a “neutral” one, and 
could be sold by the sales or- 
ganizations of all manufacturers 
who are old timers in that line. 
Therefore, reconversions should not 
be expected as a fast process, im- 
mediately following appearance of 
a hypothetical secret or public 
“go ahead” sign. 


Finishing Materials Can 
Be Ready Quickly 

For reasons just mentioned it 
could not be reasonably expected 
that priorities, allocations and gov- 
ernment control in general could be 
discontinued abruptly or relaxed 
instantaneously at any stage of the 
war or after the armistice, whether 
it be limited to a continent or be 
global. Government control, or bet- 
ter centralized planning of produc- 
tion with corresponidng allocations, 
can only cease after a very grad- 
ual relaxation process. 

Relaxation will be felt much 
earlier on raw materials of coating 
materials—and, as a result, on cer- 
tain coatings—than on the goods to 
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be finished by the coating mate- 
rials. In other words most prob- 
ably many finishes now on strict 
allocations and priorities will be 
free much earlier than automo- 
biles, refrigerators, typewriters, ra- 
dios, ete., on which such coatings 
could be used. The reason is that 
less limitation orders are concerned 
with coatings than with compli- 
cated manufactured items, and that 
it is easier and faster to re-convert 
the chemical industry than any 
other manufacturing industry. 

But what can we expect from 
finishes after the war is over? In 
what directions will our trade 
move? If the above thoughts will 
be close to the actual facts, changes 
in production schedules and in ma- 
terials to be used will also occur 
gradually. First slowly, then with 
faster and faster rate. 


Plastics Will Not Eliminate 
Finishing Materials 

There is no question in anybody’s 
mind that the coating industry will 
be greatly influenced and changed 
by technical developments made 
during the war. As everybody is 
plastic-minded nowadays, I want te 
venture a prediction that the fast 
and successful development of new 
plastics and goods made of plas- 
tics, will not reduce but will in- 
crease needs for protective and 
decorative coatings. Surfaces of 
many of the plastics will have to 
be decorated or finished, or printed, 
or even “protected.” 

A further influence of develop- 
ments in plastics, made during the 
war, on coatings will be that they 
will produce new coating materials, 
new types of synthetic resins and 
finishes, useful as coating mate- 
rials. Before the war vinyl coat- 
ings, for example, were used for 
specialty finishes only, where chem- 
ical resistance or other qualities 


were important. Increasing produc- 
tion of vinyl pelymers for plastics, 
used in war production, will most 
probably result in the postwar pe- 
riod in uses of vinyl coatings for 
many purposes, for which before 
the war we would never have 
dreamed of using them. 

The same applies to other syn- 
thetic materials, used now in shat- 
terproof glass or non-breakable 
glass substitution. Or let us think 
of styrene, which was hardly pro- 
duced on industrial scale before 
the war and is now produced as 
base material for certain kinds of 
synthetic rubbers on a very large 
scale. It is reasonable to expect 
that styrene resins will also find 
their way into industrial coating 
materials after the war, and will 
use at least some part of the sur- 
plus production, which can be ex- 
pected after natural rubber returns 
to the world market. 

But let us talk about materials 
which we have all used in the past 
and which some of the luckier ones 
of us still use now for finishing. 


Quick Come-Back Finishes 
That Will Be Available 

Nitrocellulose lacquers will be 
among the first ones to ease up, 
after the worst of the war is over. 
New light-colored resins and plas- 
ticizers will assist to improve qual- 
ity of lacquers. Hot spraying and 
spraying by using tanks under 
pressure will permit finishing with 
higher solid content and less un- 
necessary loss of solvents. 

Pure alkyd finishes, or more 
popularly called “synthetics,” will 
increase in use but will be re- 
stricted in their use more and more 
te air-drying finishes and not to 
baking applications. Their drying 
speed and toughness will increase, 
so they can compete more with 
baked coatings. 
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Urea-type finishes, together with 
the melamine and related types 
will dominate pretty much the bak- 
ing finish field, as their baking tem- 
perature requirement will more 
and more decrease. To the credit 
of the alkyd finishes it should be 
mentioned that all urea and mela- 
mine type finishes, as we know 
them today, contain alkyd constitu- 
ents, but pure alkyds, not contain- 
ing urea or related resins will 
gradually disappear from the bak- 
ing finish field, as soon as baking 
temperature schedules of urea-type 
finishes can be reduced to the old 
alkyd baking schedules. 


It is even reasonable to expect 
that specialty urea-type finishes 
will be produced within reasonable 
time, which will readily cure at 
room temperature or at forced dry 
temperatures, producing the same 
toughness, hardness, and flexibility 
as are now imparted to baked fin- 
ishes of the same type. 

With regard to oleo-resinous fin- 
ishes with drying oil base, all new 
developments with new kinds of 
synthetic film forming agents will 
be unable to prevent great im- 
provements, new uses and larger 
consumption in the market of these 
oldest and still very valuable fin- 
ishes. Faster air-drying qualities 
will even make them competitive 
with many lacquers. Improvement 
in rate of dry will go parallel with 
further improvements in durabil- 
ity, hardness, toughness, gloss, or 
if needed, flatness of flat finishes 
of oleo-resinous base. 


Other Finishing Materials 
That Are Now Scarce 

Old-timers of younger age, which 
are now scarce, like ethyl cellulose 
lacquers or chlorinated rubber fin- 
ishes will come back with new vigor 
and with a few more competitors. 
Flame-proofing or fireproofing, the 


art of which many of us learned 
in wartime, will be an important 
field also after the war and will 
add safety to beauty and useful- 
ness of many finished materials. 

Water emulsions of lacquers and 
of varnishes will also find in- 
creased uses and will replace, to a 
great extent, organic solvent-type 
coating materials. 

The present shortage of shellac 
forces the industry to look for sub- 
stitutes. Unfortunately, some of 
the more successful substitutes are 
also scarce, but when production 
schedules will be able to follow the 
demand, some of the newer devel- 
oped substitutes for shellac may 
find permanent uses in new types 
of coatings. 

The above statements are based 
in greater part on personal belief 
and expectations, but I believe fu- 
ture events will substantiate same. 


Improved Materials 
Coming 
By E. C. SHURTLEFF* 


T IS practically impossible at 

the present time to make specific 
comments relative to the types of 
finishing materials that will be 
used in 1944. There are so many 
contingencies and _ uncertainties 
existent, that very few actual facts 
are available upon which to base 
prediction. 

It is apparent that there will 
have to be a 2-way approach to 
this subject: 1) to work on the 
assumption that present restric- 
tions on raw materials will pre- 
vail through 1944, therefore con- 
siderably limiting the possibilities 
of outstanding developments; 2) 


*Manager Industrial Sales for The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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will be 
re- 


to assume that the war 
over and all manufacturing 
strictions lifted. 

There has been a tremendous 
amount of research work done in 
connection with the utilization of 
raw materials that are available. 
This has been a steady progres- 
sion of necessity, because new de- 
velopments have been eliminated 
about as rapidly as they have been 
made due to restrictions, but not 
one bit of this research has been 
wasted, for it has not only en- 
abled manufacturers of finishes to 
provide finishing materials that 
are usable, but has also created 
a large number of products of out- 
standing merit that are ready to 
use in the postwar period. 

If the current conditions prevail 
in 1944, the finishing manufacturer 
will not be able to supply civilian 
goods manufacturers with as high 
standards of merchandise as they 
would probably like, but out of 
their progressive developments 
they will be able to supply them 
with finishes that are acceptable. 

For the postwar period a large 
number of new and outstanding 
developments have either been 
completed or are in progress. These 
include synthetic primers and 
enamels for all types of decora- 
tive and protective metal work; 
synthetic lacquers with qualities 
not formerly embodied in normal 
lacquers; new types of combina- 
tion stains and fillers that have 
the clarity of water stain. Where- 
as water stain and filler formerly 
took a 48-hour drying time, this 
new combination applied in one 
coat dries in five hours for coat- 
ing with sealer, and may be force 
dried at 140° F. in one hour. New 
types of pigmented wiping stains 
have also been developed. 

It is believed that the postwar 
period will see many large wood- 


working plants equipped with con- 
veyor systems and controlled tem- 
perature and humidity. It is cer- 
tain that with the combination 
stain and filler mentioned here, 
wood may be stained, filled, sealed 
and finished with one coat of syn- 
thetic finishing varnish, all in a 
period of about 3 to 3% hours. 
New types of raw materials will 
make this possible. 

There are synthetic primers for 
metal that air dry to recoat in 
from two to three minutes, and 
there are synthetic primers for 
protecting castings that dry to 
handle in from three to five min- 
utes and offer fine protection. 

Developments are in progress on 
materials of a synthetic nature 
that dry as rapidly as lacquer, 
that are water white and have 
outstanding resistance to acids, 
alkalis, high heat, lard, butter, 
fruit juices, ete. along with 
toughness. This new type of ma- 
terial is being designed to use as 
a top coat on furniture when the 
furniture is finished in natural 
wood finishes, and is so pale that 
it may be used as a top coat over 
the lightest pastel shades. 

It is believed that practically 
all postwar finishes will represent 
very marked and outstanding im- 
provements over the finishes used 
in the prewar period because of 
the combined scientific research of 
the oil, synthetic resin, solvent, 
and finishes manufacturers. 


George O'Brien of Varnish 
Company Dies 


George O'Brien, 70 years old, presi- 
dent of ‘the O’Brien Varnish Co., South 
Bend, Ind., died December 30 of pneu 
in South Ben 
father, Patrick 
company in 1875 


monia He was born 
two years before his 


O'Brien, started the 
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TO MORE EFFECTIVE 


ANODIC DEGREASING 


Is Here IN THIS 
NEW MANUAL 


rf THE data-filled pages of this 
NEW, !6-page Oskite instruc- 
tion manual you will find described 
a fast, successful technique for 
speeding-up anodic or reverse cur- 
rent degreasing of steel and copper 
wet supply items before cadmium, 
bright zinc, chromium and other 
plating or finishing operations. 


It explains how a recently devei- 
oped material . . . 


OAKITE COMPOSITION 
No. 90 


QUICKLY and THOROUGHLY 
removes insoluble smut, grease, oil, 
buffing and polishing compounds, 
etc., giving you the chemically- 
clean, SMUT-FREE surfaces you 


want for stepped-up production 
schedules. The manual also de- 
scribes how 10 typical war plants 
are increasing output and securing 
better finishes by using this FAST- 
WORKING material. YOUR copy 
is FREE on request . . . Write for it 
TODAY! 


GIVES DATA ON 
Removing smut from steel prior to 
zinc plating 
Cleaning bomb parts before cadmiym 
plating 
Removing grease from stee! prior to 
water dip lacquering 
Degreasing parts before man 
——_— 
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OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32F Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


OAKITE 


CLEANING 





Your invitation to contribute again to the 
January number of I.F. magazine has been received 
This article is the answer. I hope it meets your 
wishes. It is probably longer than you expected 
and I have no objection to your trimming it to 
your requirements. After all, it is only one 
person’s guess as to what is to happen in a most 
uncertain period, and probably should have been 
so stressed. 

I might add that your magazine also deserves a 
boost for the fine way in which you have kept going 
despite what, I am sure, has been a full crop of 


troubles such as those the rest of us have met. 
Good luck for another year.— 


Fe ‘he, VW 7 P 1 
ka 1944 © 


BY DR. S. P. WILSON* 


stress, it has been possible to 

predict, with some accuracy, the 
course of events insofar as the out- 
look for our industry and the con- 
sumers of its products are con- 
cerned. Although the pattern of 
the war was not visible, certain 
consequences could be expected and 
it was therefore not too difficult 
to foresee the necessary shortages, 
restrictions and hardships that 
would result. For 1944, however, 
the course is not so clear and pre- 
dictions must be made with reser- 
vations, depending on the course 
of the war and the first glimmers 
of the shape of peace. 

In 1944, which will truly be a 
climactic year, we will have the 
following conditions: First, a 


* THE past three years of 


*Technical 


Director, The Varnish 
Products Co., fo. 


Cleveland, Oh 


state of war which will be carried 
on to the fullest degree of inten- 
sity on both the European and 
Asiatic battlefields, but with much 
of the facilities for war-making 
completed and even most of the 
weapons already on hand. Run- 
ning through this pattern is the 
definite possibility of. a sudden 
peace in Europe, which will 
abruptly change the whole indus- 
trial set-up and entail great, if 
temporary, economic strains. It 
will be an uncertain year and one 
for which an accurate chart can 
searcely be plotted. 


Vegetable Oils Used by 
Paint Industry 

For the individual raw mate- 
rials of the finishing products in- 
dustries, a somewhat clearer pic- 
ture is possible. We can look for- 
ward with reasonable confidence 
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PERMITE snnse sosnron 


GETS TO THE FRONT 


* Ammunition manufacturers find that the use of Permite Government Specifica- 
tion Lacquer Enamels reduces the time lost while ammunition cools and dries. 
For Permite Ammunition Lacquer Enamels are sprayed upon shot, shell, bomb 
or hand grenade immediately following the hot alkali bath. And the finish does 
not blister or crack. 
In about two minutes after the application, the ammunition is ready to handle 
— ready to resume its trip to the fighting fronts. 
Permite Industrial Finishes, made to government specifications, can help many 
war production manufacturers, for the Permite Line includes clear and colored 
lacquers, zinc chromate primers, enamels, mixing varnishes, camouflage paints, 
* * rust inhibitors. We also supply Permite Aluminum Paints on 
* WPB allocation. 
+ 
% Quotations and Technical Information Furnished Promptly Upon Request. 
— ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERMITE Biv’ 
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to an easing of many material 
shortages; but there will also be 
some extreme shortages in other 
items. Let us first consider the 
paint-maker’s basic material— 
vegetable oils. 

The domestic crop of soya and 
linseed oil are large, but the de- 
mands for soya as a food will prob- 
ably continue to take precedence 
over its paint value. Linseed, most 
important of the paint oils, will 
undoubtedly be easier, for it is 
not an edible oil here and the huge 
exports to Russia for food may be 
substantially diminished .. . 

Tung oil, however, will prob- 
ably be even tighter; there is no 
immediate prospect of resumption 
of Chinese shipments, and the 


American crop was damaged by 
spring frosts. 

The quelling of the submarine 
menace has permitted great im- 
ports of castor oil, so much so 


that it is temporarily off alloca- 
tion, and the processed castor oils, 
together with segregated, conju- 
gated, specially-bodied and other- 
wise treated linseed and fish oils, 
will probably supply adequate 
amounts of hard-drying water- 
proof oils for our needs. 


Pigments for Paint; 
What’s Available at Present 

The pigment situation is not so 
good. Titanium pigments are espe- 
cially tight for a variety of rea- 
sons, including near exhaustion of 
the stockpiles of rich Travancore 
ilmenite from India and the sub- 
stitution of low-grade domestic 
ores, shortages of sulphuric acid, 
fuel and manpower, and probably 
most important, continued expan- 
sion of naval and maritime craft 
with their almost incredible de- 
mands for paints, most of which 
contain titanium pigments. Other 
industries are drawing heavily on 


this pigment, with the probable re- 
sult that titanium pigments will 
be only scantily available for oth- 
er than actual war work. A re- 
sumption of importation of Indian 
ilmenite could occur and _ this 
might rectify the situation. 

Lead pigments seem in a safe 
position and, although metallic zinc 
and the oxides and sulphides pro- 
duced from it do not seem to be 
equally secure through certain new 
demands, it is probable that litho- 
pone may be with us adequately 
through 1944. 

Organic reds and other colors 
will probably continue tight and 
cadmium pigments will most like- 
ly be unavailable for all but most 
necessary requirements. Earth 
colors seem adequate, as does car- 
bon and lampblack, but the chrome 
greens and yellows have recently 
tightened considerably through 
chemical shortages, as also has 
the iron blue situation. 


Resins Used in Finishes 


In the resin field changes are 
possible in both directions. At the 
moment there seems to be an im- 
provement in both phthalic an- 
hydride and glycerine for alkyd 
manufacture. The huge synthetic 
rubber program requires huge 
amounts of soap, made from ani- 
mal fats, and glycerine becomes 
a welcome by-product. It has been 
officially announced that the small 
arms and other fixed ammunition 
program is far ahead of its sched- 
ule, which should reduce the 
amount of glycerine required for 
cordite manufacture, and simul- 
taneously the dibutyl phythalate, 
alcohol and acetone needed for 
smokeless powder production. In 
general, the outlook for alkyds is 
promising, but here again the vast 
shipbuilding program may turn 
out to need all released materials. 








ecomomy, 
FOR APPLICATION 


* BY ALL METHODS 


JAMES B. DAY & CO., CHICAGO 
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Phenol is being made on a tre- 
mendously increased scale, but the 
growing requirements of this 
chemical for making nylon for 
parachutes and other war uses, 
high explosives for naval use, air- 
craft and ship primers, thermo- 
setting plastics and a host of other 
products does not proffer too much 
hope of increased availability of 
phenolic resins for other than es- 
sential uses. 

Formaldehyde for both phenolic 
and urea condensation resins is 
being made on a tremendously in- 
creased scale but newer explosives 
will require increasing amounts 
and it is not possible to predict 
whether we will have a glut or a 
scarcity of this product and its 
derivatives at any given time. Vin- 
ylite, urea, melamine and other 
lesser-known but important resins 
seem to be reasonably in balance, 


the supply and the essential de- 
mand being in proportion. 


Nitrocellulose; Rosin 


Nitrocellulose, both prime and 
scrap, seems in adequate supply. 
This may be due to grave short- 
ages in lacquer solvents, together 
with lacquer resins and plasticis- 
ers, which limits the potential use 
of this excellent raw material. 
Ethyl and butyl acetates are lim- 
ited by equipment capacity, acetic 
acid availability and heavy de- 
mands by the aircraft program. 
Amy] acetate is apparently being 
consumed almost wholly by the 
rapidly growing penicil‘in ‘indus- 
try wherein it acts as an extract- 
ing agent for this invaluable cura- 
tive agent. Acetone and its deriva- 
tive, diacetone alcohol, still seem 
very tight, with no sign of im- 
mediate relief. The supply of high- 
solvency diluents is being rapidly 
depleted by the expanding needs 
of the high-octane gasoline pro- 


gram, but this is being partially 
compensated by the cut-back in 
TNT production and _ increased 
availability of toluol. This hydro- 
carbon, with its high dilution ratio, 
could permit formulating lacquers 
with a lower percentage of active 
solvent and thus stretch the avail- 
able supply. 

Rosin was once considered the 
last resort of the industry, a cheap 
abundant and never-failing stop- 
gap. Now, however, many of the 
rosin derivatives are on allocation, 
either official or otherwise and such 
items as maleic esters, pentaery- 
thritol rosin esters, methyl and 
ethyl abietate and even the oxi- 
dized rosin residues have become 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Limed and zinced rosins, and re- 
cently ester gum are easier, but 
there is no great over-abundance. 

The foregoing, while not com- 
plete, is a fairly comprehensive 
summary of the raw material situ- 
ation as the writer sees it. There 
are other, and possibly more im- 
portant complications. The man- 
power shortages have been keen- 
ly felt by our industry. Key men 
are difficult to replace; the work 
in general cannot be broken down 
into individual operations by un- 
skilled labor, and in many respects 
women cannot be used as replace- 
ments. 


DeVilbiss Adds Star to Its 
Army-Navy "E" Pennant 


Employees of the DeVilbiss Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, have been informed by 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, that they have won, for the 
second time the Army-Navy Produc- 
tion Award for meritorious services 
on the production front. This cita- 
tion for continued high standards in 
production efforts adds a white star 
to the “E” pennant originally won 
by DeVilbiss workers a year ago. 

All of the company’s regular prod- 
ucts are playing important roles in 
the Nation’s war effort. 
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Chemically Clean Surfaces for Lasting Metal Finishes 


Deoxidine method is adapted to clean- 
ing all aluminum, aluminum alloys, 
steel or other metals (except zinc or 
cadmium). 

Today it is more essential than ever 
before that aluminum and other metal 
parts used in construction of aircraft, 
automotive vehicles and other fight- 
ing equipment should be chemically 


clean before the protective finish is 
applied—else damage from oxides and 
rust may cause irreparable damage. 

There are various grades of Deoxi- 
dine suited to the several methods of 
application and to cleaning where 
varying amounts of oxides, rust, scale 
and oil are present. 


Our technicians are available to adapt Deoxidine or other ACP Products to your individual pro- 
duction problems. Time will be saved if you will give us as complete details as possible concerning 


your methods and requirements. 


Manufacturers of Inhibitors & Metal Working Chemicals 


AMERICAN CH 
AMBLER 


ICAL PAINT CO. 


PENNA. 


Note — West Coast Plants may address inquiries and orders for prompt 
delivery to Leon Finch, Ltd. 728 East 59th St., Los Angeles, California 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 


Please send me general Technical Service Data Sheets on 


Name Title 


] Deoxidine #170 
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I did not answer your letter of December 1st, 
because I dislike to make promises which I cannot 
keep. However, I did want to oblige you, particu- 
larly as I think certain comment at this time might 


be valuable. 


So I have had the matter on my mind while | 
have been shuffling around, away from my desk, and 
this morning took the opportunity to transcribe it. 
I hope you will think it has some interest value.— 


Fah dt Vrrnisscly 


Vice President 


BY PAUL S. KENNEDY* 


.° ORDER to reflect on what is 


ahead for users of protective 

coatings in 1944, it would seem 
logical to first consider the post- 
war period as a whole. 

Every war is followed by what 
might be termed “Off-Balance,” 
“Balance” and “Over-Balance” pe- 
riods. The “Off-Balance” period 
is characterized by the problems 
of reconversion — financial, me- 
chanical and human. When things 
are generally and satisfactorily or- 
ganized, the “Balance” or “Recov- 
ery” period ensues—and this is 
typified by a seller’s market. When 
the saturation of demand is 
achieved, we then enter the third, 
or “Off-Balance” period, which is 
definitely a buyer’s market, accom- 
panied by economic and employ- 
ment casualties. 

Putting together the best facts 
and surmises which are available, 
it is a strong bet that 1944 will 


*Vice-President of Murphy Varnish 
NM. J. 


Co., Newark, N. 


confine itself to the first, or “Off- 
Balance” period. This is an im- 
portant premise, because it should 
forestall what might prove costly 
misconceptions. 


Don’t Expect Product Miracles 
Too Soon After War Ends 


It is astounding how many peo- 
ple believe that, should the war 
terminate in Europe early in 1944, 
it would signalize a rapid return to 
civilian production, and the prompt 
adoption, or adaption of innova- 
tions which have been discovered, 
and thus far confined to war prod- 
ucts. To the contrary, return to 
civilian production should cover a 
period of many months of spaced- 
out resumption; and, as far as 
protective coatings are concerned, 
a return to essentially the same 
practice employed in pre-war. 

The mere allocation of steel to 
a manufacturer of refrigerators 
for civilian use, for example, is 
no indication that he will be pro- 
ducing his product in short order. 
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It’s our job to helg#oa solve your finishing problems, 
and we’re no fartlir away than your telephone. SO—if 
you're having dif$culty with Government specifica- 
tions, reach for ¥he telephone, call Cedar 8100 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 4 ask for the Research Labora- 
tory. Reverse the cMmges. Tell us yougudifficulty, 


whether it’s with formulas Of OT of appli@agjon. 
Chances are we're familiar with your problem a¥g 
can quickly give you the solution. If not, our pre- 
scription laboratory is at your service. We are co- 
operating closely with Government purchasing agen- 
cies and know exactly what finishes they want and 
how to get them by any method of SN 
application. Remember—we're d = 
“tough job headquarters,” and our CED 
laboratory technicians are always 

available for consultation or research. 





TOUGH JOB HEADQUARTERS 


Prescription 
Finishes 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: eee 2 ee 
PITTSBURGH, PA. - WAREHOUSES: an answer based on your 


conditions, and not just a 


BOSTON, BUFFALO, DETROIT, NEW YORK standardized formula. 
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He will still be dependent upon 
his ability to get motors and other 
necessary parts. 


Take the Comeback of 
Auto Industry, for Example 

The automobile industry would 
be a more emphatic example. 
Were it to be able to swing into 
line promptly, the immediate ef- 
fect on protective coating manu- 
facturers could be dynamic and 
demoralizing. But the automobile 
manufacturer is, in turn, depend- 
ent on hundreds of other factories 
who supply him with necessary 
parts. 

So all of these concerns have to 
get their houses in order before a 
universal free flow is established 
for desired maximum production. 

Hence, the statement recently 


made in the press, that the auto- 
mobile industry could resume pro- 


duction within 60 days, after the 
cessation of hostilities, must not 
be interpreted on the basis of 
heavy volume, but as only the be- 
ginning of a gradually stepped-up 
production which will, in turn, 
make it possible for the protective 
coating manufacturer to adjust for 
his supply by nibbles, rather than 
in one large bite. 

In like manner, any revolution- 
ary changes in protective coatings 
for 1944 are most improbable. 


What Factors Will Influence 
Selection of Finishes 

Most manufacturers have so 
many problems ahead of them, to 
get things straightened away, that 
they are not going to complicate 
matters by experimenting with 
new protective coatings. They are 
going to use the best finish they 
can secure for this purpose, and 
preferably the same one they were 
last using satisfactorily under nor- 
mal conditions. 


A fitting comment might be 
made here on the question so fre- 
quently brought up about the con- 
trolled specification materials, 
which many have been compelled 
to use in their war production. A 
rather intensive survey, which has 
been made on this point, shows al- 
most unanimity of purpose to dis- 
continue these finishes just as 
quickly as they can. The two prin- 
cipal reasons given are: 

The desire to return to a basis 
where they can work with their 
protective coatings supplier to the 
end of getting the adjustments and 
performance features they desire, 
rather than being limited by the 
restrictions imposed in the use of 
Controlled Specification formulas. 

The other reason is that con- 
sumers are getting so fed up with 
dull and somber colors that they 
will demand brighter and more 
stimulating finish effects. 

Probably three of the greatest 
question marks for 1944 are: 

1) Government control? 

2) Availability of synthetic pro- 
tective coatings? 

3) Effect of plastics? 


Government Control? Yes 

Government control is quite as- 
sured for 1944. In fact, general 
opinion is that not only will gov- 
ernment control in some form 
carry on for quite some time, but 
that properly applied, it will be 
most desirable. 

This is on the basis that there 
should be a referee, or umpire for 
the struggle for material which 
could ensue, if controls were re- 
laxed too much, or too quickly. 

There is general accord that a 
good job was done in planning 
material supply for war uses; and 
that a similar attempt for reason- 
able equilibrium is even more de- 
sirable in the reverse process of 
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WANTED... 
AN INVITATION 


These are difficult days in any fin- 
ishing department. Government 
specifications, conversion products, 
new materials, rush schedules all 
present serious problems. @ Berry 
Brothers welcomes the opportunity 
to study your finishing department 
needs and to give you the benefit of 
experience in solving similar prob- 
lems in other plants. Are govern- 
ment specification materialsdifficult 
to use with your present finishing 
department equipment? Have short- 
ages necessitated the use of substi- 
tute materials? Has the absence of 
specifications on new products 
made your finishing job difficult? 
@ In many cases, Berry Brothers 


has been able to develop practical 
new suggestions as to materials and 
application. This is what we mean 
by Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Complete Paint 
Service.’’ It analyzes your need, 
“tailors’’ materials and methods to 
fit that need, and accepts respon- 
sibility for keeping your finishing 
results uniform and your methods 
up to date. G Let us tell you more 
about Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Complete 
Paint Service’”’ in action. . . either 
in terms of present needs or post- 
war plans. A call will bring you 
further information. 


® See our catalog in Sweet’s 
Product Design File 


BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 


Quality Finishes Since 1858 


INDUSTRIAL VARNISHES 


Detroit 7, MICHIGAN -°* 


Jersey City * Boston . 


WALKERVILLE, 


CINCINNATI ° 


ENAMELS + LACQUERS 


ONTARIO 


Cuicaco e Sr. Louis 
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distributing materials for civilian 
economy. This, because the argu- 
ment that it was for “war use” 
cannot be used in stifling the 
squawks which will arise regard- 
ing civilian preference. 

A desirable method would be a 
systematic release to various in- 
dustries, in order of importance, 
or expediency, accompanied by a 
well planned correlation of all the 
important necessary assembling 
materials. Rather than some hap- 
hazard method which would give a 
protective coating manuaftcturer, 
for example, plenty of nitrocellu- 
lose, but fail to provide for the 
solvents to dissolve it. 

There seems to be much thinking 
along this line in Washington, and 
it is quite possible that some 
agency like the Office of Civilian 
Requirements may be the hub of 
such a wheel. 


Availability of Synthetic 
Protective Coatings 
Things can happen fast in this 


direction. The manufacturer of 
industrial - product - protective -coat- 
ings is now factually in the chem- 
ical business, rather than the paint 
business. Being so, he has to com- 
pete for the same basic raw ma- 
terials with manufacturers of 
drugs, explosives and many new 
and secret appurtenances, who 
temporarily may get the nod over 
him. 

But the fact is that production 
facilities for these vital raw ma- 
terials have been greatly expanded, 
and that some of these emergency 
war uses can stop as suddenly as 
they started. 

It seems reasonable to presume 
that during 1944, particularly the 
latter part, there will be an in- 
creasingly encouraging situation 
for the makers and users of syn- 
thetic protective coatings. 


The plastic and electronics peo- 
ple have done a great publicity 
job. People talk about plastics, 
who have no idea of what they em- 
brace; and some protective coat- 
ing manufacturers have expressed 
great fear that they are going to 
lose a part of their market to 
plastics. 

The situation seems analogous 
to the sudden advent of lacquer 
in the Twenties, when the fears 
were that it would become the uni- 
versal finish; and to the coming 
of the beer can in the Thirties, 
when the hottest kind of publicity 
was stirred up, because the glass 
people thought they saw the finish 
of their bottle business. 

What occurred with lacquer 
was that it eventually found its 
proper niche as a finishing prod 
uct. But the net result was great- 
ly increased new business. Same 
thing with the beer can. It start- 
ed off with a handsome produc- 
tion which increased every year, 
until the war stopped its manu- 
facture. Meanwhile, the glass beer 
bottle lost no ground during the 
first couple of years, and from 
then on started to show improve- 
ment. Brand new business again 
—because of publicity. 

So with plastics. There seems 
every reason to conclude that plas- 
tics are going to find their proper 
place in the picture, and that the 
net result will be new demand and 
business which will be of ultimate 
benefit to both the plastics and 
protective coatings makers. 

Incidentally, almost all of the 
modern synthetic protective coat- 
ings are genuine plastics them- 
selves. The essential difference is 
that they are applied by means 
of solvents which evaporate; 
whereas other plastics might be 
handled in hot fluid state, with- 
out evaporation. 
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ON WAR MATERIALS 
CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 
POST-WAR a 


Franklin Murphy's policy of supplying what ggght be 
termed a “tailor-made” finish to meet the hee? 0 of 
a given product has been followed to this dg And it has 
resulted in a line of Murphy finishes that meet a truly 
astonishing variety of requirements. v4 

When the war came, we were, a in a position to 
get into action pronto. In a matte#of weeks, our finishes 
were going on airplanes, shel@fontainers, searchlights, 
sound detecting devices, ragge-finders, etc. And as the 
tempo of American mee for war mounts, more and 
more products are beingsMurphy protected. 

You'll find that ail 


pled with our intigfate knowledge of war-time finishing 


road peace-time experience, cou- 


needs, can be of zeal service to you—on war work, civilian 
supplies, or offr-wAR development. 


PUT IT UP TO MURPHY 


Write or phone our nearest office 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


@ 
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With changes likely to occur 
rapidly, you need versatility 
in the materials and equipment 
you use, so you can adapt them 
to other kinds of production. 


BY MILTON A. GLASER * 


Versatility -1944 KEYNOTE 


NY SPECULATION regard- 

A the types and amounts 

of finishing materials that 

will be available this year must 

take into consideration the status 
of total war in 1944. 

Associated with our war status 
are such factors as: 

1) Availability of the chemical 
raw materials which go into sur- 
face coatings, cans, drums, etc. 

2) Amount of manufactured 
goods for civilian consumption per- 
mitted by the War Production 
Boara. 

3) Availability of both 
and unskilled labor. 

4) Availability of building ma- 
terials necessary for both recon- 
version and for the manufacture 
of newly developed products. 

We are primarily concerned with 
the winning of the war and of the 
peace that follows. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the further- 
ance of these two achievements 
will claim, among other things, cer- 
tain quantities of various paint 
materials. All efforts along these 
lines will have preference over 


skilled 


*Chief chemist at Chicago, Ill., plant 
of Standard Varnish Works. 


any other work. It will be up to 
duly elected representatives of the 
American people and the War 
Agencies to define the essential 
and the non-essential at any given 
time. 


What Finishes Will Be 
Used on Civilian Goods 


With these things in mind, we 
can say that the watchword for 
1944 may well be “Versatility.” 
Manufacturers converting back to 
civilian products will probably be- 
gin by using finishes and finish- 
ing schedules other than what they 
used a few years ago. In many 
cases the finishes will not be as 
good and the finishing schedules 
will not be as desirable. As Vic- 
tory approaches, better finishing 
materials will be offered by the 
paint manufacturers. The alert 
finishing department head will be 
on the watch for this period and 
will make provisions to adopt the 
improved materials as soon as 
possible. 

With complete Victory will come 
total reconversion and all it im- 
plies — new products, new manu- 
facturing methods, new finishing 
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materials, new drying schedules 
and various other new facilities. 


Enough Materials? Yes 


A logical question now arises. 
Presupposing a sufficiency of la- 
bor and material for substantial 
1944 production of civilian goods, 
will there be enough paint mate- 
rials to take care of the situation? 
We may reasonably assume that 
there will. Castor oil, an im- 
portant ingredient in lacquers, var- 
nishes and enamels, has recently 
been freed of some restrictions 
previously imposed upon its use. 
This has come about as a result 
of a greatly improved shipping 
situation, as we all know. 

Certain types of resins became 
more available in the last months 
of 19438. The Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated (as of Nov. 1, 
1943), that the production of flax- 
seed in the U. S. for 1943 would 
reach the all time high of over 
51,000,000 bushels. This may 
mean that more linseed oil will 
be available for finishing materials 
during 1944 than was the case in 
1943. At this writing (Dec. 1943) 
the solvent situation appears un- 
certain. I believe, though, that the 
American chemical industry which, 
in the past few years, has time 
and again demonstrated its re- 
sourcefulness in emergency, will 
be able to supply our needs. 

Let us now get back to our key- 
note for the year 1944—“Versa- 
tility.” Let us consider an aver- 
age factory. Soon after Pearl 
Harbor (if not before) conversion 
to war production was begun. In 
many cases, peacetime installations 
were ripped out so as to insure 
greater efficiency in the production 
of war materials. Perhaps new 
spray equipment and new baking 
facilities were installed. Let us 


now assume that some time this 
year the War Production Board 
will give the “Go Ahead” signal 
for the production of a limited 
amount of consumer goods. 


What to Do When You 
Get the “Go” Sign 


What should our typical factory 
manager do about his finishing 
problem? First, his finishing su- 
perintendent and his laboratory (if 
he has one) should consult with the 
technical staff of his paint sup- 
plier. This group would then make 
a study of the paint problems in- 
volved and of the facilities avail- 
able or easily obtainable at the 
time. After a complete discussion, 
our group will decide upon the 
mechanical procedure to be em- 
ployed (cleaning, phosphate treat- 
ment, washing, conveyor speeds, 
number of coats, sanding opera- 
tions, spraying practice, drying or 
baking, touchup, etc.). 

The finishing company’s service 
engineers, development engineers 
and chemists can now consult with 
each other and work out the proper 
paint to do the best job under 
the limitations of the times. It 
is highly desirable that the paint 
manufacturer’s service engineer 
be present during the first few 
days of actual operation. In this 
way, any “bugs” that develop in 
production may be promptly elim- 
inated. 


Close Cooperation Between 
Paint Supplier and User 


The close cooperation between 
paint consumer and paint supplier, 
as outlined here, will prove ad- 
vantageous when new materials 
become available too. As better 
paints are made available, the 
paint superintendent and service 
man can decide upon the most op- 
portune moment to adopt the new 
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for Fighters 








There's a Load of Protection in this Lockheed Spray Gun! 


Fair weather or foul, fighting planes are in the air. One pilot 
says, “Out here we take ‘em up in weather you wouldn't drive 
to the airport in back home!” 

Snow, sleet, blistering heat, wind, rain—all are hazards of 
air battle . . . hard on men, on planes and surface finishes. 
For sure weather-fighting protection, tough as the elements, 
Lockheed Aircraft uses Sherwin-Williams special Aircraft 
Finishes on countless fighting planes and bombers. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Photo from U. S. Army Air Forces 





> 
LIKE THE MEN 
WHO FLY THEM, 
Lockheed Hudson 
Bombers can take 
it. For sure protec- 
tion, many are 
finished with 
Sherwin - Williams 
Aircraft Finishes. 








PARTS FOR COM- 
BAT PLANES, 
supported on grill- 
work turntables 
4: their primer 
coat of Sherwin- 
Williams Aircraft 
Finishes. 
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10 FIGHT WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT USES S-W FINISHES! 











Lockheed bombers and 
fighters are built to order 
for the Army and Navy. 
And the special finishes, 
used to give so many of 
these famous planes their 
strong coat of protection, 
are “made to order” for the 
aircraft industry. Sherwin- 
Williams fine Aircraft Fin- 
ishes are formulated to 
meet and beat weather all 
over the world. 

Today the greatest part of 
Sherwin-Williams’ tremen- 
dous output goes to the 


Army and Navy, through 
the nation’s defense con- 
tractors. A large group of 
finishes are created espe- 
cially for wartime jobs. 
They are checked and 
double checked for perfect 
performance . . . in action, 
in production. They are 
production engineered— 
made to do better finishing 
jobs with fewer operations, 
formulated togive more/ast- 
ing protection with 

coats. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., Cleveland 1, O. 
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product. When at long last the 
enemy has been beaten and for- 
ever subdued, we can return again 
to our American peacetime econ- 
omy. This means, for the Amer- 
ican consumer, a return of the use 
of the best products our highly de- 
veloped technology can devise. 

The advent of this happy day 
will be the signal for a host of 
improved products to burst upon 
our domestic markets. Among 
these products will be newer, bet- 
ter and more economical finishing 
systems. There will be available 
finishes of greater durability, bet- 
ter light-fastness, brighter colors, 
more flexibility, shorter drying pe- 
riods and generally wider useful- 
ness. There will be an expanded 
use of special purpose paints— 
some made to resist the action of 
corrosive liquids, high tempera- 
tures and an endless variety of 
other destructive influences. Be- 
sides more utility in finishes, there 
will be more Beauty. Painted 
products will be styled more than 
ever before for eye-appeal and 
color appeal. 

Once again it will be advisable 
for the manufacturer of consumer 
goods to eensult his finishing ma- 
terials suppliers. Together they 
will work out the production of 
finer things, taking into account 
newer methods, better materials 
and changed public tastes. The 
best and most efficient in equip- 
ment, as well as in paint mate- 
rials, will be designed and made by 
American ingenuity and adopted 
by the American people. 


Be Ready to Adapt Materials 
And Facilities to Conditions 


Summarizing, one may say that 
the keynote for 1944 must be Ver- 
satility—the ability to adapt ma- 
terials and existing facilities to the 
circumstances of any given mo- 


ment. Some consumer goods wil! 
be manufactured this year — the 
nearer we get to Victory the more 
goods there will be. There should 
be sufficient finishing materials 
available under any foreseen set 
of conditions. 

All pre-war types of finishes 
may not be available for use on 
civilian products; satisfactory fin- 
ishes for nearly all purposes may 
be expected, however. These may 
not dry or bake as fast as one 
might like; may not be the exact 
color desired, or may not possess 
the permanency to which one has 
been accustomed. A versatile or- 
ganization will be able to adopt 
any interim improvements which 
might come along. In the mean- 
time, all industries that consume 
finishing materials might well de- 
fer making new installations of a 
permanent nature until new equip- 
ment, new methods and new fin- 
ishes can be evaluated. 


Quality is Important 
By F. M. REEcE* 


S NECESSITY is and always 
has been the “Mother of In- 
vention,” there is every reason to 
believe that the old slogan will 
continue in force for some time. 
Restrictions and allocations of 
raw materials will be less severe 
as the war effort diminishes, and 
the manufacturer will gladly re- 
vert to prewar formulations as 
fast as the raw materials become 
available. 

Restrictions placed on the use 
of linseed oil have been responsi- 
ble for some companies depreci- 
ating the quality of products more 


*Vice-President, O’Brien Varnish 


Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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than is or was necessary, and 
such a program is unfair to the 
user or to the ultimate consumer. 
The Government, when reducing 
the amount of oil to be used in 
a gallon of enamel, had evidence 
that such a reduction need not be 
reflected in the quality of prod- 
ucts, and most of the reliable com- 
panies who are familiar with the 
chemistry of coatings subscribe to 
this. 

There are some coatings avail- 
able that were not at any time re- 
stricted by priorities or allocations, 
and orders for them can be filled 
in a reasonable length of time. 
This refers especially to baking 
primers used on metal, as the ad- 
hesion coat, over which lacquers 
or alkyd enamels are used for fin- 
ishing. 

Various types of baking enam- 
els are and have been available. 
(This does not refer to the alkyd 
type which has been restricted, 
but to the ones that have been 
made and used for many years.) 

Finishes for toys are available 
(not the lacquer type, but one of 
considerable merit) and coatings 
of the prewar type for certain 
kinds of furniture may be obtained 
in some quantities, with no depreci- 
ation in quality. 

While the trend for several 
years has been toward the use 
of lacquer and alkyd enamel as 


improved finishing coats, it does 
not mean that other types do not 
have merit, all factors being con- 
sidered. 

After the war, the newer types 
of plastics will come into use very 
rapidly, but not as rapidly as some 
people think. Much work needs 
to be done on the control, and 
plasticizing of proposed resins, and 
ability to withstand normal ther- 
mo changes. Great progress has 
been made in the last few years 
in developing alkyd and lacquer 
coatings, and it is the task and 
responsibility of the manufacturer 
to see that we keep going forward, 
and do not slip backward. Quality 
is important and competition will 
see to it that this is reinstated. 


L & R Opens Chicago 
Sales Office 

On January 3, 1944, L & R Mfg. 
Co., Arlington, N. J., opened its Chi- 
cago sales office under the supervision 
of John Willard Denniston, western 
sales manager. The office is located 
in the Pittsfield Bldg., Suite 834, 55 
E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Denniston will cover 12 states. 

Mr. Denniston was formerly in 
charge of sales for the New England 
area, although he has done some trav- 
eling in the midwest. He has been 
with L & R for several years and 
has a splendid background of experi- 
ence in precision cleaning of small, 
highly vulnerable parts. 
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The new 20,000-sq.ft. varnish and aluminum paint plant of Aluminum Industries, 


Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The capacity of this plant is about 5,000-gals. per day. 





Pictured at the right is a Pan American Airways DC-3. These 
sturdy Clippers, formerly used as commercial passenger ships, 
fly to Alaska, Mexico and South America . . . they accommodate 
23 passengers and crew. Many of them are now in full-time Gov- 
ernment service speeding military personnel on missions of vital 


importance to the war effort... 


Like all equipment that is in constant use these silver giants must 
be kept in excellent condition. An important phase of such mainte- 
nance is taken care of by Binks spray guns, booths and acces- 
sories, which quickly, effectively and economically provide any 
required finish, from the exterior of the plane itself to the smallest 
interior part or surface. 


P.A.A.’s new Miami hangar, used to house 
its silver-winged, globe-girdling Clippers. 


{ 











Over the nation Binks spray painting equipment 
is helping speed the war effort . . . as in peace- 
time, Binks engineers are constantly devising 
new machines and techniques which are tailor- 
made to meet the specific requirements of the job 
at hand . . . spray painting equipment has been 
developed to keep step with the greatly acceler- 
ated war production of planes, shells, jeeps, tanks, 
bombs, heavy and light machinery of all types. 
Devoting 100 percent of its time to the war effort, 
Binks Manufacturing Company is, at the same 
time, gaining invaluable experience in prepara- 
tion for the important job of meeting the peace- 
time requirements of America’s postwar industry. 
No matter how intricate or difficult the job — 
Binks can “finish” it. Write today for your copy 
of Binks helpful catalog-data book. And remem- 
ber, there is a Binks engineer in your neighbor- 
hood whom you are invited to consult without 
obligation. 


BINKS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3114-3140 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 





NEW YORK . DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND 
™ ST.LOUIS - MILWAUKEE - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - WINDSOR. ONTARIO. CANADA 





By 


Maxmilian Toch* and 
Lawrence H. Singer 
Standard Varnish Works—Toch Bros. 


T THIS WRITING, many as- 
A tute observers are predicting 
the collapse of Germany 
early in 1944. The downfall of 
Nazidom will be a joyous event, 
but victory will also bring in its 
wake many acute problems which 
will be felt in every branch of 
American industry. 

It is generally conceded that the 
transfer of all our attention to 
the Pacific conflict will result in 
an immediate sharp let-down in 
our total war production pro- 
gram, with some estimates of over- 
all cutbacks ranging as high as 
50%. 


Demands of Railroads, Buildings, 
Automobiles and Home Appliances 


For a time, therefore, we will 
probably find that a greater quan- 
tity of paints, varnishes, lacquers 
and enamels will be available to 
the finishing trade, and many of 
the current restrictions in our field 
may be lifted. However, when the 
anticipated industrial revival gets 
under way in the months following 
the final chapter of the war, the 
demand for paint materials should 
be enormous. 





*D.Se.; Ch.E.; F.C.S.; Past Presi- 
dent, American Institute of Chemists; 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Var- 
nish Works, Inc.; President and Chief 
Chemist, Toch Brothers Inc.; Author 
of “The Chemistry and Technology 
of Paints”; Former Adjunct Professor 


of Industrial Chemistry, Cooper Union, 
New York; etc. 





Looking rolead 






Wa M daa 


A quick review of the situation 
leads to the conclusion that the 
American paint manufacturers 
will probably be working at ca- 
pacity levels for several years to 
catch up with the expected de- 
mand for their products. There 
are many reasons to support this 
belief. Our railroads will be in- 
augurating an impressive main- 
tenance and repair program, with 
some of their leaders already call- 
ing for the scrapping of most of 
the present rolling stock. We will 
have a merchant fleet of over 50,- 
000,000 deadweight tons, most of 
which will require repaintiny. 

A substantial building boom is 
also antcipated, entailing the use 
of great quantities of paints. The 
backlog of deferred maintenance 
painting by buildings of all types 
will in itself be a considerable fac- 
tor. And then there will be the 
great pent-up demand for consum- 
ers’ goods, supported by 30 billions 
of war saving dollars. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 
Motors, said a few weeks ago that 
auto production may reach a level 
50% above any previously record- 
ed high volume—perhaps 6,500,000 
cars a year. Refrigerators, radios 
and other appliances will swell 
the staggering total. 


World Export Markets 


On top of all these requirements, 
our export markets in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Far East and other lands 
























IT WILL PAY 
TO BE READY 


Here at Reliance, these are mighty busy days. 
Our fullest energies are going into the pro- 
duction of specification finishes for many 
kinds of war equipment—chairs and files and 
desks, lockers and cabinets and beds, trucks 
and trailers and ordnance, airplanes, too! 


Behind the scenes, quietly, steadily and in- 
telligently, our engineering and research 
staffs are devoting themselves to the de- 
velopment of new and finer finishes to meet 
civilian needs promptly when V-Day comes. 


Doubtless you, too, have great plans for 
postwar production—-plans that will demand 
the very latest and most suitable finishes 
science can offer, We suggest that now is a 
good time to write us——in confidence—about. 
your postwar plans so that we may work with 
you on your V-Day finishing problems. 


lt will pay to be ready when Victory comes / 


RELIANCE VARNISH COMPANY, INC. 
Louisville Chicago 
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will be demanding our finishing 
materials. In addition, the rehab- 
ilitation of Europe will tax the 
facilities of continental paint man- 
ufacturers to the point where they, 
too, may demand our products. 

In a period of this character, 
which promises to have certain in- 
flationary aspects, controls will be 
needed to hold down the prices of 
paint materials, along with all 
other goods. 

The current shortage of linseed 
oil may well continue for a time 
after the war, for we must re- 
member that linseed is a food oil 
in many European nations, and 
large exports for that purpose are 
already being shipped. In all prob- 
ability, little China wood oil will 
be on hand for several years after 
the end of hostilities, in view of 
the horrible devastation of tung 
oil tree lands by the Japanese. 


Available Oils and Resins; 
Don’t Worry About No Finishing 

Polymerized linseed oil, dehy- 
drated castor oil, and moderate 
quantities of Brazilian oiticia oil 
will be our chief sources of sup- 
ply for high-grade paint products. 
High-iodine fish oils will alse con- 
tinue to be useful. 

In the field of resins, we already 
have dozens of Bakelite resinoids. 
There will also be available to us 
Polystyrol, Vinylite, Phenolics, 
Alkyds, Ureas and Methacrylates, 
among others. 

We hear a good deal about new 
developments which will eliminate 
the need for paint finishes, but 
most of these forecasts may be 
classified as distant dreams. It 
is of course true that colored plas- 
tics will become an important fac- 
tor in the postwar world, and these 
will not require a paint film in 
most cases. Pigmented steels, a 
favorite topic in the popular 


science magazines, will probably 
not be a commercial reality for 
some time. 

And the light metals, in most 
cases, will require the protection 
of paint. Aluminum, for example, 


is not strongly resistant to salt 
water, but a coating of chromate 
alkyd produces excellent results. 


More Plywood to Be Finished 


Vast expansion may be antici- 
pated in the use of plywoods, 
which have demonstrated their 
worth on every battlefront. Pound 
for pound, they already surpass 
the tensile strength of aluminum. 
Interesting experiments are being 
conducted in the prefinishing of 
plywood. In the construction of 
the postwar home, plywood walls 
will be moved into place, and they 
will be coated with a clear syn- 
thetic or a synthetic paint, no treat- 
ment thereafter being necessary. 

Other wartime progress will be 
incorporated in finishing practice. 
Great expansion is envisioned in 
the use of both infra-red and elec- 
tronic baking. Radio-frequency 
power in many finishing processes 
is already cutting down the re- 
quired baking time to a tiny frac- 
tion of prewar schedules. 


Painting Ships 

Methods developed to prepare 
big ships for wartime painting 
may also have peacetime industrial 
applications. At the present time, 
the steel hulls of many ocean-go- 
ing vessels are being readied for 
painting with a thorough cleaning, 
using “brushes” of oxyacetylene 
flame. This technique renders a 
clean, smooth surface which is 
completely free from scale and 
rust. 

An added consideration is the 
fact that this new treatment forces 
moisture out of the surface of the 
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metal, furnishing a better sur- 
face for receiving the paint film, 
and resulting in longer-lasting fin- 
ishes. 


Luminous Paints 


The practice inaugurated in 
many war plants of marking dan- 
ger points on walls, hallways and 
machinery with luminous paint 
may possibly be adapted to peace- 
time household appliances as well, 
in the normal routine of finishing 
procedure. Some safety engineers 
advocate this step as a helpful 
measure in reducing household and 
industrial accidents. 

Professor Colin G. Fink, re- 
nowned Columbia University chem- 
ist, drew up a list some months 
ago describing six inventions for 
which the world of industry is 
waiting. He included mention of 
a truly rainproof and sunproof 
paint for wood, feeling that no 
present finishes are entirely ade- 
quate. Another epoch-making for- 
ward step would be the perfection 
of a process to render wood really 
fireproof and termite-proof. 


Application of Hot 
Solventless Resinoid Finish 


Experiments have aiready been 
successfully completed on one en- 
tirely new method of finishing both 
metal and wood. This entails the 
use of a low-melting synthetic 
resinoid which contains no solvent. 
By low-melting is meant 225° F. 
or over, which permits the omission 
of solvents. 

The material is sprayed in a 
special type of electrically-heated 
atomizer or sprayer. When uni- 
formly applied, this material dries 
hard in less than 15 minutes. 

What has not yet been worked 
out is the tempering or annealing 
of the coating. If you take glass, 
for instance, and make any object 


from it, you must allow it to cool 
very slowly. Otherwise, internal 
stresses and strains will result, 
and the glass may crack of itself, 
or become fragile upon the slight- 
est touch. The new synthetic coat- 
ings, to be applied without sol- 
vents, will probably have to be 
annealed, but perhaps for not more 
than an hour. 

A large manufacturer of spray- 
ing equipment has partly suc- 
ceeded in making an electrically- 
heated gun which retains a uni- 
form temperature over 200° F. 
This seems to be the ideal instru- 
ment for the purpose. For finish- 
ing furniture and the interiors of 
houses, such a method and mate- 
rial would be splendid. It would 
be a boom for the painter of ship 
bottoms, provided the labor unions 
permit the use of the spray gun, 
which they do not now approve. 


Flock Finish Possibilities 


At the present time, due to restric- 
tions brought about by war, the use 
of flock finishes on man items is 
necessarily restricted, an in some 
cases impossible. There are countless 
articles made of wood, paper, metal 
and plastics whose beauty, utility and 
salability are greatly enhanced by a 
surface or interior finish of flock in 
varying lengths and colors. 

Among those items that will reap- 
pear on the postwar markets are: 
toys, (wood, paper, metal), cosmetic 
and other bottles, silverware and ash 
trays, boxes, radio parts and cabinets, 
phonograph turntables, advertising dis- 
plays and wall surfaces, to mention 
only a few items amenable to this 
treatment. Many entirely new prod- 
ucts will probably blossom forth with 
a beautifying flock surface. 

The most commonly used flock ap- 
plications will continue to be made 
with either cotton or rayon because of 
low cost of coverage per square foot 
of surface and ease of handling, either 
by screen process or flock gun. Other 
fibers can be manufactured into flock 
for use as a finishing agent, but they 
do not produce the same striking ef- 
fect as rayon, which is the most popu- 
lar fiber.—S. STEINFIELD, Claremont 
Waste Mfg. Co. 
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JOHNSON’S Wax-0-Namel 
for 
Fluorescent 
Light 
Reflectors 


Many a light reflector is made of fibreboard or wallboard today instead 
of metal as in the past. When coated with the right type of enamel, such 
reflectors have proved most satisfactory. 

For such surfaces Johnson’s Wax-O-Namel is excellent. Wax-O-Namel 
provides an attractive appearance plus high light-reflective values. And 
because this paint is impregnated with genuine wax, surfaces so covered 
retain their high light-reflective values longer. Maintenance costs too are 
reduced, since reflectors painted with Wax-O-Namel have greater resist- 
ance to dirt or marring, can be cleaned with greater ease. 

If you manufacture fluorescent light reflectors or similar equipment, we 
urge you to use Johnson’s Wax-O-Namel ... for a finish that is uniform, 
hard, and has a remarkable ability to resist abuse. 

TODAY Wax-O-Namel provides extra protection for implements of war. 

TOMORROW Wax-O-Namel will provide extra protection 
and improved appearance for peacetime equipment. 


Let’s ALL BACK THE ATTACK 
Buy ANOTHER War Bond! 
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uble Trouble 
Finishing Line 


How a Du Pont War Service Man 
Helped Step up Production 500%! 


When itcomes to applying a specification 
finish on your product in your plant, ex- 
pert figishing knowledge is important. 

Here’s a manufacturer of war equip- 
ment who was obliged to use ¢wo coats 
of paint where one should have done 
the job. The finish was being applied 
by spray gun to an object having a 
deep cavity. Because of the nature of the 
finish, the spray would go on first heavy, 
then light . .. and then the gun would 
clog and have to be dismantled and 
cleaned. To make matters worse, the 
finish ran down the sides of the prod- 


How to speed output 
and save materials 


Handy pocket-size, fully 
illustrated booklet, “Hints 
on Wartime Finishing Econo- 
mies.”” Shows you 11 points 
to check for greater effi- 
ciency and speed on your 
war contract finishing 
schedules. 


uct and formed a pool in the bottom of 
the cavity. Net result: a production 
slowdown. 

At this point a Du Pont War Service 
Man was called to the scene. Through 
his Du Pont training and many years of 
experience analyzing finishing prob- 
lems, he readily solved this manufac- 
turer’s difficulties. 

First, he checked the spray equip- 
ment and recommended adjustments 
to provide more even flow of the mate- 
rial. Then he recommended a finish 
with a faster evaporating solvent for- 


How to meet emerg 
and solve problems 


Check here for the help of Du? 
War Service Men—skilled“ 
shooters” to straighten out “ki 
in your finishing system be 
after the trouble occurs. T 
“know how” is at your disposil 
any war contract finishing. W 
about your trouble. Or wire 
case of emergency. 
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oduction i: 
hits a day! 


There’s a ] 





ulated for quicker set-up under ad- 
rse air-circulating conditions. When 
:correct finish was used and the 
‘ly control carefully adjusted, the 


hish went on without a hitch. And 
oduction increased from 500 to 2500 
hits a day! 


There’s a Du Pont War Service Man 
0 will be glad to help solve your 
a finishing problems. Write to 
I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
ishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
FINISHES DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SEND THIS ENTIRE COUPON TO: 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
7150-A, Du Pont Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 
(This coupon good only in the U.S. A.) 
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en ability to meet ever-changing con- 





ditions is definitely indicated by forty-seven 
years of steady growth. Years providing a 
wealth of experience. Pioneers in the inven- 
tion of methods and products for protection 
and decoration, Horn maintains three com- 
pletely staffed laboratories—research, factory 
control and raw material control — skilled 


chemists and engineers at your service. 


The Horn Policy 


“PDroduce for our customer the finest finish- 


ing prodact for his purpose at the lowest 


possible cost to him.”— (C1 C#orv, 


Interested manufacturers are invited to enjoy 
the advantages provided through this expe- 
rience and trained personnel, available on 


inquiry — address 


A.C. HORN COMPANY 
PRODUCTS FINISHING DIVISION 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


.) 
CHICAGO + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 




















Ongaute Finishes aud 
Global War 


Hastily and informally, here it is. Here at 
any rate, is a small amount of something or other, 
reflecting my views, some of which may differ 
somewhat from the conventional theme. I hope this 
will be of use to you, and regret that I have not 


found time to do better.— 


“Le 


war I mean a period of perhaps 
12 to 24 months following the 
cessation of wholesale production 
of materials, for war, may well be 
a disappointment by the visionary 
standards of the man in the street. 
To be bluntly frank, little of a 
revolutionary nature has been con- 
tributed to the finishing industry 
by our participation in this war. 
Specified materials manufactured 
today for finishing military and 
naval equipment are of a fairly 
closely restricted, entirely conven- 
tional character. There are, to be 
sure, a few highly specialized ma- 
terials such as may be used in self- 
sealing fuel tanks or for flame- 
proofing fabrics, but, in general, 
the alkyd, phenolic and cellulosic 
materials used for organic coatings 
are not far removed from their ci- 
vilian status prior to the war. 


Tos postwar finish, and by post- 


War Products Coatings 
And Their Characteristics 


The most widely used coating 
materials, as in the case of camou- 
flage paints and various moisture- 
resistant interior surface coatings, 
are composed, for the greater part, 


Weide 
€ 


of phthalic anhydride and phenolic 
resins of varying oil lengths and 
with catalytic adjustment for an 
air-drying or baking type. 
Lacquers used are of a conven- 
tional well standardized character, 
as are the aircraft fabric dopes, 
with the exception of employment 
of various cellulose derivatives as 
a gesture toward improved fire re- 
sistance. These materials are sup- 
plied to government contractors 
and sub-contractors on rigid speci- 
fication and little admission is made 
of proprietary formulas which 
might reflect new and original re- 
search activity on the part of the 
finishing material manufacturer. 
By virtue of stern necessity, 
many synthesized resins and stand- 
ard solvents disappeared from the 
civilian market when the nation’s 
industry went “all out” for war. 
The former, in many cases, were 
discontinued where the equipment 
and raw material was required for 
other purposes; the latter, the sol- 
vents, were diverted to the pro- 
duction of direct combat material. 
While importations of essential 
raw materials have been decreas- 
ing for 15 or 20 years, as they were 
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supplanted by more available, more 
effective or less expensive synthe- 
sized replacements, there are cer- 
tain staples ef the industry for 
which no complete substitute has 
ever been found. One of the most 
outstanding of these is shellac—the 
lac of India and the Malay Penin- 
sula. Many substitutes are on the 
market, some of which are standard 
products of long standing. They 
have their place, but in relatien to 
natural shellac, they are still pre- 
cisely what the name infers—sub- 
stitutes, not replacements. Shellac 
is not a great factor in the manu- 
facture of modern coating mate- 
rials but will be sadly missed by 
the versatile finishers as well as by 
the house painter. 


Tung Oil; Castor Oi 


Tung oil, an indispensable factor 
in much varnish and enamel base 
manufacture for years, has been 
revered as an irreplaceable mate- 
rial for certain- specialized pur- 
poses. Since the gradual dwindling 
away of the native Chinese supply 
(our domestic production is still 
negligible) interesting develop- 
ments have been made with the old 
reliable, domestic linseed, to a point 
where it may even be doubtful if 
tung oil will resume its former 
position in industry “if and when.” 

Castor oil, which has been a large 
import, is being developed domesti- 
cally in both the production and 
processing phases. Most fossil res- 
ins, especially those originating in 
South Pacific areas, are simply non- 
existent and have not been sadly 
missed except for a few special 
uses such as in furniture varnishes. 

Ester gum, as a running mate for 
linseed oil, has come into promi- 
nence again after an eclipse of sev- 
eral years. 

All of the foregoing are not out- 
standing technical achievements 


but more or less adjustments of 
adaptation and, in many cases, sim- 
ply reversions to practices of for- 
mer years. Situations such as that 
of eastor oil, being developed do- 
mestically, are economic adjust- 
ments, not technical achievements. 


Plywood Seeond to Metal 
When Metal Is Available 


Much has been said of the future 
of plywood for such adaptations as 
aircraft in this scientific utopia of 
a postwar world. Structural shap- 
ing of aireraft members in hot 
presses during the joining of the 
plies has been hailed in the past 
two years as a remarkable modern 
achievement. Suffice to say that 
mass produetion of bent and formed 
work, sueh as small radio cabinets 
using a hot pressed phenolic bond, 
was im use nine years ago. 

Plyweod in many of its hitherto 
unknown wartime uses must be 
considered an emergency expedient. 
The weight, bulk, difficulty of fin- 
ishing and repair, and the dimin- 
ishing supply of first grade raw 
material relegate it definitely to a 
position second to metal where the 
metal is available. 


Application of Finishes; 
No Startling Wood Finishes 


Application principles have, in 
war production, been examples of 
many ingenious adaptations. Auto- 
matic spraying, infra-red baking, 
centrifugal coating, electric detear- 
ing and incandescent convection 
ovens, have been put to work in 
true American production fashion. 
They are adaptations of methods 
already established in civilian man- 
ufacture and not original achieve- 
ments in the face of war pressure. 

There seems to be little in sight 
in the matter of strikingly revo- 
lutionary finishes for wood. Appli- 
eation principles are in the offing 
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—not new but revivals that will re- 
ceive renewed attention immedi- 
ately after hostilities cease. Hot 
application and force-dried or low- 
baked finishes still haunt the 
horizon and will inevitably be de- 
veloped further. 


Metal Finishes to Have 
Improved Adhesion, Durability 


Perhaps the most interesting of 
developments promising more at- 
tention and new adaptations after 
the war will be in the form of 
adhesive highly durable finishes for 
unique surfaces offered by plastic 
and metal alloy developments which 
may be expected to grow out of 
our military experiences. 

Most of these will be single-coat 
finishes, and past adhesion troubles 
on polished chrome, stainless steel, 
magnesium and zinc are definitely 
on the way out. 

The postwar finish, at least for 
the period mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, will doubt- 
less be, like the civilian motor 
vehicle, a 1942 model. 


Heavy Machinery 
Paint Changes 


By RoLAND S. NEFF* 


HE FIELD of industrial finish- 

ing occupies a responsible and 
envious position, as manufacturers 
of heavy earthmoving machinery 
prepare for “What’s Ahead.” Why? 
Because, even if war ceased to- 
morrow, the most important pro- 
duction change-over required would 
probably be centered about the 
switch from olive drab protectives 
to peacetime “trade mark” paint 
hues. 

The same earthmover can handle 


*Publicity Director, R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc. (Peoria, Ill. plant). 


both war and peace chores. The 
heroic Dozer which braves bullets 
to level Jap-infested gun nests can 
dig the toughest peacetime ditch. 
Five to 50-cubic-yard Carryall] 
Scrapers operate identically, wheth- 
er constructing bomber-dromes and 
military access roads or giant com- 
mercial airports and great postwar 
highways. Furthermore, manufac- 
turers indicate, far more earthmov- 
ing machinery than ever before 
will be demanded by a world war- 
sold on the value of such equip- 
ment, for all earthmoving needs. 


Severe Exposure Tests on 
Protective Coatings 


Postwar construction will liter- 
ally start from scratch. The rav- 
ages of battle must be removed and 
made level before actual building 
begins. Such combats are being 
fought everywhere. That means, 
even as now, postwar machinery 
must be paint finished to an un- 
precedented degree. It is quite 
likely that Dozers and Scrapers 
will continue to operate in tem- 
peratures ranging from 50° be- 
low to over 130° above zero. Salt 
water spray, shoreline immersions, 
long and bumpy movements through 
varied climates—all conducive to 
rust and corrosion—are now here 
to stay. Covered, wrapped or not 
packed at all, in transit or on the 
job, even more than just the finish 
protection is up to the factory paint 
job. 

“Generally speaking, our prepa- 
rations, painting and packing proc- 
esses, regardless of war or peace, 
will remain the same through at 
least 1944,” commented Maurice H. 
Foote, superintendent of the main 
Plant No. 1 of R. G. Le Tourneau, 
Inc., at Peoria, Ill., one of the 
world’s major earthmoving machin- 
ery factories. “We may, however, 
make some detail changes to expe- 
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How an IDEA grew into a BUSINESS 





Starting from scratch less than five years ago, 
the Liquid Plastics Division of Ferro has grown 
into a thriving “specialty” business. 

We call it a specialty business because we 


produce only industrial finishes, each indi- 
vidually made for a specific use. In short, we 
start with your product . . . and your finishing 
setup ... then develop a durable finish exactly 


suited to the job. 
That this idea has “clicked” would seem to be 


borne out by the rising sales curve shown above. 
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dite facts we have already learned 
through producing 100% for the 
U. S. Army Engineers.” 


Safer Metal Cleaning— 
More Handling Equipment 


One minor change may come in 
the use of acid and naphtha washes. 
The change will not be because the 
naphtha does an unsatisfactory job, 
but because the company’s safety 
department would prefer a less 
volatile wash combination. Le 
Tourneau laboratory tests are un- 
der way now. 

There will be more overhead 
monorail at Le Tourneau’s in 1944, 
and some of it may enter the paint 
booths, Foote said. The monorail 
system was introduced in the Le 
Tourneau small parts processing 
department. Baskets, which are 
dipped in the proper solutions, 
speeded up that type of processing 
well over a year ago. The monorail 
idea spread on into the general 
factory where over 1000-ft. of line- 
age is now in use. The monorail, 
now hand-powered, would succeed 
rubber-tired frames which are now 
used to pull many larger parts into 
the spray booths. 

Because of Le Tourneau’s all- 
weld one-piece unit production, 
there is no reason to anticipate 
any change in spray gun and paint 
booth technics now used on the big 
scrapers, Foote added. 


Three Kinds of Paints for 
Earthmoving Machinery 


As leng as there is a war, olive 
drab, lusterless, will be the prin- 
cipal paint for Le Tourneau equip- 
ment. When peace comes, there 
may be a return to synthetic enam- 
els. Oxide red primer and rust- 
resistant blue lacquer will remain 
in use at all times. The blue lac- 
quer is primarily for Dozer and 
Scraper blades and other small 


parts. The olive drab, or synthetic 
enamel, is always gun sprayed on 
the huge earthmoving machines; 
the lacquer is either dipped or 
sprayed, as convenient. 

In addition, some black paint is 
used in stencil work. Decals were 
always used on the Le Tourneau, 
peacetime, yellow synthetic enam- 
els, Foote explained, but the luster- 
less olive drab seems to prefer 
stencil work. The olive drab fur- 
ther lends itself to stenciling be- 
cause it is not tacky, but dries 
right now, Foote declared. 


Some indication of the amount 
of paint used by this one earth- 
moving machinery firm is gotten 
when one realizes the company ex- 
pects to surpass $40,000,000 in 
gross sales for 1943. Over $100,000 
in paint was used through 1943, 
the purchasing department be- 
lieves, and anticipates greater 
needs in finishing during 1944. 
These figures are for the Peoria 
plant alone, and do not include 
almost equally large sub-factories 
at Toccoa, Ga., Vicksburg, Miss., 
a newer production center in Syd- 
ney, Australia, and a large prepar- 
ing and shipping depot at Stockton, 
Calif. Each plant will continue to 
get its paints and other finishing 
needs through merchants in the 
respective plant areas. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. in New York, December 15, the 
following changes in executive per- 
sonnel were approved, to become ef- 


fective as of January 1, 1944: Clar- 
ence M. Brown resigned as chairman 
of the board of directors, but remains 
active on the executive committee, on 
the board, and as chairman of the 
finance committee. Harry S. Wher- 
rett, formerly vice-chairman, becomes 
chairman of the board. Robert L. 
Clause, formerly president, becomes 
vice-chairman of the board, and 
Harry B. Higgins, former executive 
vice-president, becomes president. 
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A quick survey of what 
finishing materials you may 
find available for use on 
certain civilian goods as 
wartime restrictions end. 


BY WILLIAM L. HENSLEY* 


classes of merchandise will 

compel a continuation of Gov- 
ernment control to insure the es- 
sential industries an adequate 
supply of raw materials. The al- 
location procedure by which the 
critical materials are distributed 
will, in all probability, be con- 
tinued for at least a year after 
the cessation of hostilities. 

As long as the demand exceeds 
the supply of materials, some price 
control regulations will be required 
to prevent run-away prices, and 
extraordinary increases in costs. 
Whether the same tolerance that 
has been shown for Government 
control during the war will pre- 
vail in the postwar period is prob- 
lematical. 

The first items that will be re- 
leased for civilian production will 
include electric irons and toasters, 
both of which will require little, 
if any organic finishing materials. 
Electric washing machines and 
mechanical refrigerators are on 
the list for release as soon as the 
situation will permit. Both of 


Presses “or demand for all 


*Technical Director, Zapon Divn. of 
Atlas Powder Co., North Chicago, IIl. 


Mba M daw 


these products require high grade 
finishes. There should be an ade- 
quate supply of first class raw 
materials available for finishing 
these products. The finishes will 
be essentially the prewar type. 
Other classes of merchandise if 
and when released for manufac- 
ture may receive good quality ma- 
terials if the supply is adequate. 


What Finishing Materials 
You Can Choose From 


If there is a shortage of syn- 
thetic resins there will be an 
abundant supply of oleo-resinous- 
varnish-based enamels with which 
these products may be finished. 
The oil supply, now in better shape 
than it has been for several 
months, should continue to in- 
crease to the point where most 
restrictions on oil usage will be 
eliminated. Lacquers may be 
available for most classes of es- 
sential products. Abundant stocks 
of excess Government specification- 
finishing materials will soon be 
available with the curtailment of 
the war production program. These 
materials will be useful where al- 
location has not been granted for 
the less essential end uses. (p. 64). 
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This professional model was 
chosen to pose for this art 
study because she knows 
how to be beautiful. 


She knows how to retain a 
sleek figure... how to 
glorify a smooth velvety 
complexion ... she knows 
the art of make-up ... the 
value of finish. 


We know the art of make-up 
for commercial products . . . 
how to finish wood, metal 
and plastic articles in a man- 
mer that adds eye appeal. 


If your production is now 
limited to war products, 
investigate our line of pro- 
tective coatings. They meet 
all U.S. Government speci- 
fications. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 


OLAS ed 


¢ x4 


Manufacturers of Protective and Decorative Coatings 
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In treated oils we may look for 
improvements which will radical- 
ly improve their drying character- 
istics. Much progress in treating 
oils has already been made, but 
the chemicals used in oil treatment 
have been classified as critical. 

Synthetic resins have been im- 
proved and, with the added knowl- 
edge and better techniques of pro- 
duction, better finishes will result. 
Faster drying, higher solids and 
greater resistance to moisture 
may be expected. Improved color 
will make possible whiter and 
more permanent whites. 

Varnishes made from the treat- 
ed drying oils and the improved 
synthetic resins should offer a 
paint vehicle that will surpass 
any known teday for rapid dry- 
ing. body and toughness. 

he use ef naphtha during the 
postwar period, as a reducer, will 
be more common. The cheap price 
and availability of naphtha should 
result in considerable savings to 
users of industrial finishes. 


Dry Colors; Lacquers 
Novelty Resin Finishes 


The paint industry has been 
promised dry colors which will 
have greater tinting strength, bet- 
ter light fastness and ease of 
grinding. These pigments will 
provide enamels more economical, 
more permanent and with better 
uniformity. 

Lacquers and lacquer enamels 
should appear with higher solid 
content at spraying viscosities. 
Bhese lacquers should give fuller 
body and the greater spreading 
power usually associated with syn- 
thetics without the inconvenience 
of a longer drying period or the 
expense of a baking operation. 
One-coat finishes will be possible 
where two or more coats have been 


required. 


Novelty resin finishes will be 
perfected to the point where a 
film may be applied which will 
dry like lacquer, but will have the 
resistant qualities of a high-baked 
synthetic. These finishes may be 
more expensive until greater pro- 
duction reduces manufacturing 
costs. However, the acid, alcohol 
and moisture resistance of these 
films now more or less in the ex- 
perimental stages are phenomenal 
for an air-dried finish. 


Rust-Inhibiting Primers 
Are Here to Stay 

The use of rust-inhibiting prim- 
ers seems to be here to stay. The 
rust-inhibiting qualities of zinc 
chromate and other rust-inhibiting 
pigments were not generally real- 
ized until Government finishing 
specifications brought this forcibly 
to the attention of those required 
to use this type of primer. Un- 
trammeled by the narrow limita- 
tions set up by the Army and 
Navy specifications, the coating- 
material formulators will produce 
some outstanding rust-inhibiting 
finishes. 

The finish of the future will be 
something that can be depended 
on to last as long as the product 
upon which it is applied. Refinish- 
ing will become a thing of the 
past. 


Streamline Trains 
of Tomorrow 


HE railroads of today are plan- 

ning far ahead, for the new 
trains of the future which will be 
built for durability, beauty and 
comfort. They will be the last 
word in designing. Decorative 
treatment will be carried out in 
soft restful colors, blended in va- 
rious combinations, and furniture 
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and fixtures will harmonize with 
the surrounding finishes. 


The finishes will be an improved 
synthetic enamel, drying hard with 
a gloss surface and a satin finish. 
Plastic, in many shades of color, 
will take its place alongside chro- 
mium trimmings. 

All hardware will be plated to 
conform to the interior finishes. 
Beautiful mirrors, plush tints and 
color of all descriptions will reflect 
the beauty of these streamline cars. 

Glass, etched and sandblasted in 
many appropriate designs, will go 
far in pleasing the eye. Tiles of 
many patterns, made of light mate- 
rials, will be applied to floors, hall- 
ways, rest rooms, showers, etc. The 
latest materials and patterns in 
carpets, drapes and curtains will 
also prevail. 

The lettering and numbering of 
this equipment will be artistically 


applied in goldleaf, aluminum, plas- 


tic or neon signs. Decalecomania 
signs in full colors, to show the 
railroad medallion or trademark, 
will be- applied quickly and effi- 
ciently. After the equipment has 
been in service for some time, and 
medallion has become unsightly 
from wear, another decal can be 
applied quickly without keeping the 
car out of service. 

We can look forward to many 
new improvements in travel con- 
veniences for the comfort of the 
traveling public. Electrically op- 
erated baggage elevators, to elimi- 
nate the handling of luggage 
through car vestibules, sponge rub- 
ber seats, fluorescent lighting, 
radio, etc. 

These trains will be palaces on 
wheels and passengers will feel 
that their trip is something delight- 
ful to look forward to. These are 
the trains of tomorrow.—T. M. 
Davis (Southern Pacific R. R.) 


What's Ahead in 1944 


(Telegram by Du Pont Finishes Div.) 


In spite of the war’s favorable 
turn in Europe, the outlook for in- 
dustrial finishes in 1944 is not much 
better than in 1943. 


Manufacturers of finishes and 
the men who apply them can be 
proud of the job they did in 1943, 
in overcoming shortages of raw 
materials and in reformulating 
products for both war and civilian 
uses. 


So long as the European war 
lasts, the demand for military fin- 
ishes will continue; and in 1944, 
the prospects are that even more 
finishing materials will be neces- 
sary for military purposes than in 
1943. 

If the European war should end 
some time in 1944, the demand for 
military finishes would undoubtedly 
be less; how much less we do not 
know. The longer the war contin- 
ues, the greater the possibility that 
some of the principal raw materials 
now going into military finishes 
will become so scarce that many 
military specifications will have to 
be changed again. Raw materials 
formerly used in paint manufacture 
are being utilized for other pur- 
poses. Many of the paint oils, for 
example, are being exported in 
large quantities as edible oils. 
“Man must eat” is an old adage. 


However, if the European war 
comes to a halt some time in 1944, 
there is a good possibility that in- 
creased quantities of finishing ma- 
terials will be available for civilian 
purposes. 

There is no question but that new 
discoveries and new materials now 
needed for war purposes can and 
will be utilized after the war in 
making better finishing materials 
for civilian use.—Du POonrT. 

















“WHAT'S AHEAD" — VICTORY!! 


American Industry continues to merit the Army and Navy “E" 
for almost unbelievable accomplishments. 


L-MAC-E is proud of its part in supplying hundreds of "E" firms 
with war and protective coatings, all laboratory controlled to meet 
war production specifications. Some are listed here—space permits 
mention of only a few of them. 


U. S. ARMY ORDNANCE SPECIFICATIONS 


ES-680a, Class No. 101, Rust Inhibiting Primer K-126 
ES Class No. 204, Lusterless Olive Drab Enamel E-110 

Class No. 102, Refinishing Primer K-124 

-680a, Class No. 637, Thinner T-92 
, Class No. 638, Clear Wood Sealer 
Type No. |, Rot Inhibiting (1 hour dry and slow dry) 
Type No. 2, Non-Inhibiting (| hour dry and slow dry) ; 
Primer, Synthetic, Refinishing AXS-751; Blue Drab Stencil Paint AXS-753 
Enamel, Olive Drab, Synthetic, Lusterless AXS-752 

The above specification materials are used on a great variety of war products 
such as large guns, tanks, trucks, wooden chests, etc., for Ordnance and Sig- 
nal Corps. 

OOMG No. 63-B BUNK BED SPECIFICATIONS 


Neutral Gray Primer K-140 Olive Green Gloss Enamel E-i16 
These materials are used for Army single and double bunk beds. 


U. S. ARMY SPECIFICATIONS 


3-106-E Seal Brown Acid Resisting Finish No. 16957 

3-106-E Dark Seal Brown Acid Resisting Finish No. 16957-D 

These materials are used on Army cartridge crate cases and may be reduced 
from two to three parts with V M & P Naphtha to one part of the finish. 


U. S. NAVY 


No. 84a Zinc Chromate Primer K-125 Navy Blue Crate Paint E-il! 

No. 57-B-22 Boxes; Roat, Empty, E-109 Navy Blue Crate Paint E-115 
TT-V-i2la, Spar Varnish No. V587 . 

Navy Blue crate paints are being used on*Navy crates where no definite spe- 

cifications are required. The Spar Varnish will pass all the required tests. 


AERONAUTICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Sealer; Wood, Liquid, AAF Spec. No. 14/13 
Surfacer; Wood, Liquid, AAF Spec. No. I4115 
Bakelite Varnish; Army-Navy Spec. AN-TT-V-118 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


TT-V-8ia, Aluminum Mixing Varnish No. V-569 
TT-¥-7la, Interior Varnish Type No. |, Type No. 2 
TT-S-176, Class No. |, Clear Floor Sealer No. V-582, Class No. 2, No. V-583 
These materials will meet all of the Federal Specification requirements. 
We also manufacture a considerable ber of other U. S. Navy-Army and 
U. S. Maritime specification materials. 
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Whats pehead in 1944 


BY C. SHIPLINE* 


uf HAT’S Ahead for 1944?” 

We only for users of pro- 

, tective coatings but for 
any and all of us in every phase 
of life, is very much a mooted 
question. 

It must be self-evident that any 
approach to the problem must first 
be preceded by as close an 
understanding of national 
and world affairs as can 
be gleaned from all relia- 
ble sources of information, 
just as a doctor must first 
diagnose his case before 
he can prescribe for the 


patient. Only then are we 
enabled to foresee possible Yd Mell 


future eventualities—or at 

least general trends, to 
provide a sense of direc- 

tion which will still be sub- 

ject to conservatism, caution and 
later revision. Especially unreli- 
able for guiding our future plans 
are the grossly divergent Govern- 
mental, Army and Navy pronounce- 
ments—unreliable because of po- 
litical aspect, and their own con- 
cept of strategical information. 


Readjustment and Reconversion 
Involve Problems and Delay 


It seems to be the consensus of 
well-informed persons, in close 
touch with national current events, 
that the German war may end 
some time in 1944, and the Japa- 
nese war a year later. This period 
will be the real time for transition 
of our internal economy, with its 
attendant tremendous problems of 


*Pacific Coast representative for 
large manufacturer in Ohio. 


readjustment and _  reconversion, 
with even greater problems arising 
after total war is over. 

With the best possible planning 
there is bound to be temporary 
idleness of factories and workers. 
This will be worse in war produc- 
tion centers than elsewhere. Plants 
will close down for shift- 
ever which will cause quite 
a lag in civilian produc- 
tion, so that consumers 
ought to expect continuing 
searcities. Some things 
like shoes, textiles and 
clothing should be easy 
and quick te resume, be- 
cause no drastic change- 
over from war production 
will be necessary. 

Civilian finishes can be 
made immediately. 


Civilian Prodution 
Will Be Slower 

Naturally, civilian production 
will increase while war production 
decreases. Of course, it will be 
gradual during several months un- 
til economy becomes semi-read- 
justed. We should not expect ci- 
vilian output to increase as fast 
as war output declines, because the 
transition from war to peace is 
much more complicated than from 
peace to war. In the preparation 
for war, we are governed by a sin- 
gle unified and compulsory driving 
force. 

Surplus Government war stocks 
should be reckoned with in the re- 
sumption of peacetime production. 
Some are already being offered to 
the public, and large quantities will 
be released after Germany falls. 
Some will be sold; probably more 
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“PRIME MOVERS’ 


@ The Army calls these huge all-wheel drive trucks 
“Prime Movers”. . . and moving them along the produc- 
tion line of The White Motor Company, in the quantities 
required by the Army, is a job that calls for highly efficient 
methods. Ferbert-Schorndorfer finishes are used, because 
“tailor-made” to the exact production processes, they help 
to speed production . . . result in more lasting protection. 
There is an economical “tailored” Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
finish for every protective coating problem in the metal 
finishing field . . . now and for postwar. 


THE FERBERT-SCHORNDORFER CO. 


12815 ELMWOOD AVE. - CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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will be lend-leased or practically 
given away; in any event, it would 
be wise to ascertain what mate- 
rials will be “dumped” onto the 
market, so that manufacturers will 
not over-produce in kind and there- 
by retard quick recovery. Still 
more and vaster quantities will be 
available after the Japanese war. 


What Rates Highest on 
Postwar Planning 


Preferential consideration for 
postwar planning probably should 
allow the following to head the 
list, in importance: Railroad equip- 
ment—meaning freight rather than 
passenger; trucks of all kinds and 
sizes; public utilities, such as tele- 
phones, electrical, etc.; durable 
goods—electric irons and ironers, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, typewrit- 
ers and other office machines, etc.; 
industrial—elevators, tools, equip- 
ment. Consumer goods lines will 
be especially strong, having to 
catch up with accumulated war 
scarcity. 


Why Auto Production 
May Be Long Delayed 

New automobiles will be slow 
and late to be resumed because 
those manufacturing plants con- 
tinue to make airplanes and parts. 
Also, “in auto manufacturing and 
assembling, all parts are not made 
in only one factory—perhaps in 
hundreds of factories, which en- 
tails reconversion of all such plants 
practically simultaneously. There- 
fore it may take several years for 
manufacturers to catch up with de- 
mand. Similar conditions but to 
lesser extent, apply to electric re- 
frigerators. 


Rehabilitation of Europe 


Export trade in peacetime goods 
will pick up after Germany falls, 


on account of our Government’s 
objective to assist Europe to re- 
habilitate as soon as possible—for 
their own producing and so we can 
again obtain certain but numerous 
raw materials, metals, minerals, 
etc., in repayment. It is expected 
that we will supply trucks, railroad 
and public utilities equipment, and 
anything else required for rehabili- 
tating industrial activities in many 
European countries, and in the Ori- 
ent. World trade, thus promoted, 
will become competitive between 
the four big allied nations (United 
States, Britain, Russia and China). 


Limited rationing and perhaps 
some system of priorities may be 
continued for a while after total 
war is over; but it may not even 
be attempted, because when war is 
over public opinion may be too 
strong against prolonging our pres- 
ent handicaps and limitations. 


Expect Some New Lines— 
and Many Old Ones Too 


Many wonderful new products 
and processes have been made pos- 
sible by war technology, and un- 
doubtedly some will come onto the 
market from year to year. Plastics 
have advanced considerably; also 


plastic - bonded laminated wood 
forms; light metal fabrications; 
prefabricated houses; television; 
electronics; many more that we all 
know about, and many others that 
will not become known until after 
the war. 


Although some new lines will be 
coming to the front,.it does not 
necessarily portend that old lines 
will go down and out. It seldom 
happens that established forms of 
merchandise becomes relegated to 
oblivion. People are not prone to 
quickly change their buying habits, 
therefore it will take time to mar- 
ket radically new articles. 
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e LACQUERS Finishes to 
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e ENAMELS Specifications 
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e SYNTHETICS Recommendations 


SPECIFICATIONS — CHEMISTS — LABORATORIES — RESEARCH — 


all fine high-sounding terms but mean very little unless backed by that essential 
ingredient known as “experience.” It is this broad experience and technical 
knowledge gained from working closely with manufacturers in many industries 
that has become the foundation on which we have built our business. 

The finishing problems of our customers are our problems. The successful 
solution of these problems has accounted for our growth and progress. 

Many “SEA-LAC” finishes are working satisfactorily in different war industries. 
Some are government specifications. Others are “Sea-Lac" specifications. All 
meet rigid performance requirements and are passed and approved for all kinds 
of war products. 





PRIMERS 


Army-Navy Zinc Chromate Army Ordnance Lacquer 
Primer AN-TT-P 656a. Resisting Primer AXS 946 
The latest aeronautical specification. Hard, quick drying primer for Ammuni- 
“Sea-Lac" Primer designed to use a mini- tion; excellent adhesion. Is being used 
mum amount of critical materials and successfully in both spray and dip 
still give maximum performance. applications. 








Write us NOW about your finishing problems. We either have 
the answer or we will work it out to your entire satisfaction. 





Here is the article you requested for the 
January number. I trust it arrives in time for 
press. Due to the pressure of business it has 
been cut down to a minimum, omitting most of 
the specific, and being general in character.— 


BY CHARLES A. LANKAU 


is just about to enter the most 
concentrated and vigorous 
phase of its existence. And, as any- 


Ti WAR in the European area 


thing can happen in war and foot- 
ball, we should not be held too 
closely to any predictions or ob- 
servations which, at this time, seem 
perfectly sound of judgment. 

The future of organic protective 
coatings is as problematic as the 
future of anything else, and in 
these days of hectic changing con- 
ditions the future is more unpre- 
dictable than usual. With this 
premise as an understanding it is 
well to observe first the possibilities 
of the immediate future. 


Availability of Raw Materials 
Still Changeable 

It may be expected that the 
availability of raw materials for 
industrial protective coatings will 
continue to fluctuate. This may be 
caused by: 1) transportation diffi- 
culties arising in local areas due 
to unanticipated military require- 
ments of one kind or another; 2) 
strikes in key plants producing 
some material, however obscure, 


which may be an important cog 
in the wheel of continuous produc- 
tion of vital materials; 3) tempo- 
rary shortage of one or more raw 
materials caused by sudden de- 
mands for strategic war equipment 
necessitated by new contracts, etc. 
This results in continued substitu- 
tion—and, from time to time, a 
shipment of the original formula 
only to be replaced next time by 
a new, possibly inferior, substitute. 

This explains why, on a definite 
rating and end-use, the finishing 
material supplier may furnish a 
different material from one time to 
the next, depending upon the WPB 
allocation at the particular mo- 
ment. The regulations change at 
least once a month and are depend- 
ent upon the supply and demand, 
giving preference to the most ur- 
gent military requirements, and so 
on down the list. What is left, if 
any, goes to non-essential civilian 
goods. 

The general trend of availability 
of these products, as war produc- 
tion levels off and civilian produc- 
tion enters the picture, apparently 
will follow the same fluctuating 
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CONTACT 


A KOCH 
ENGINEER 


Find out how a KOCH Force Drying System will more than cut drying 
time in half and enable you to convert your present storing and drying 
space into production space! Find out how a KOCH Force Drying System 
will give you the same dependable production, no matter how rainy or 
damp it is outside. 

Find out how years of research and experience has given KOCH engineers 
a thorough understanding of wood finishing and drying, which they are 
anxious to apply to your problems, whether large or small. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION .. . 
CEORGE PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE TODAY! 


UT Frdactssol Caniemont 


SSG 2178 OHIO ST., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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condition, with a general easing of 
the amount available and the im- 
portance of the end-use required. 
Governmental control may exist 
long after the war, depending upon 
the rate of clamor for civilian prod- 
ucts and how this will affect the 
economic condition of the nation. 
If high bidding tends toward an 
inflationary condition, undoubtedly 
the machinery already set up will 
function if deemed necessary. 


Long Range Picture 
Must Be Considered 


Of great interest is the effect of 
the cessation of hostilities in the 
European theater. This fact in it- 
self will not be the controlling 
factor as much as the size of the 
stock pile of war materials ready 
for full scale war in the Pacific 
area. War requirements will de- 
termine the degree of relaxation 
of Government control. Of course, 


the Presidential election may tend 
to throw things out of balance and 
give a false picture for several 
months, but these should not be 


considered permanent. The long 
range picture seems more promis- 
ing as a guide than any month to 
month consideration. 


Expect Long Wait for 
Some Imported Materials 


At the end of the war, which is 
anyone’s guess as to time, the 
amount of Government control 
should be dependent upon the eco- 
nomic reaction caused by the re- 
turn to peacetime business. Many 
items will not be available for some 
time after the war, and others only 
in limited quantities. 

When considering the source, 
this seems reasonable. For exam- 
ple, resins formerly imported from 
territories now held by the Japa- 
nese may not be available for some 
time, when it is considered that 


many of the lands have been laid 
waste and new crops will take, in 
some cases, a matter of years to 
bear good yields. This is also true 
of rubber from which was made 
chlorinated rubber and rubber hy- 
drochloride, products which show 
unique properties. 

Many substitutes, developed dur- 
ing the crisis, will take a perma- 
nent place in the field. Some of 
them heave rather unique proper- 
ties, many of which are superior 
to the materials they replaced. 

Some products, such as vinyl 
resins and acrylic resins, should be 
available in limited quantities be- 
cause the same raw materials can 
be used to make synthetic rubber, 
which must be manufactured at 
least until a good supply of natural 
rubber can again be imported. If 
this is the case, the raw materials 
should be used to make the prod- 
ucts which will be most useful to 
our economy and our welfare. 


What You Can Get 
Right After the War 

Organic coatings immediately 
available after the war will, in the 
main, be quite similar to those 
manufactured prior to the conflict, 
with a few exceptions, as noted 
above, and with some improve- 
ments. Eventually we will see a 
number of finishes resulting from 
developments which will take place 
mostly after the war. These will be 
based on raw materials developed 
specifically for the war and whose 
possibilities in wider fields can be 
explored only when time permits. 
These will probably result in new 
finishes which have been anticipat- 
ed as developments of the war. They 
should be interesting and already 
promise many improvements in 
time of application, speed of han- 
dling, toughness of film, and chemi- 
cal resistance. 
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Facilities for the production of 
many raw materials used for pro- 
tective coatings have been greatly 
expanded to meet unusual military 
requirements. Under ordinary ci- 
vilian conditions this would result 
in over-production, and in order to 
keep up a demand sufficiently great 
to utilize these expanded facilities 
when we get back to “normalcy,” 
a reduction in price of many items 
can be expected. However, since 
there will be a demand for im- 
proved quality, the reduction in 
cost of some raw materials, such 
as nitrocellulose and the cellulose 
esters and ethers, as well as sol- 
vents, may be counterbalanced or 
more by the modification of the 
basic raw materials by more costly 
modifying materials. The net re- 
sult should be a lower cost for old- 
time finishes, but usual prewar 
prices, or higher, for improved 
grades that will become available. 


Quick-Drying Synthetics; 
Improved Lacquers 


New quick-drying synthetic fin- 
ishes may take the place of lac- 
quers in some instances because of 
expected greater durability. Never- 
theless, it should be borne in mind 
that many of the quick-drying syn- 
thetic war finishes that have been 
developed have been made possible 
only because they have been flat 
or lusterless and consequently high- 
ly pigmented. To make these in 
peacetime glossy finishes is another 
problem—one which, in the main, 
is yet to be solved. 

Even with the trend toward fast- 
drying synthetics there will be am- 
ple competition with modified lac- 
quers which will have improved 
durability, building power (lessen- 
ing the number of coats), lower 
cost, improved salt-spray resist- 
ance, humidity resistance, surface 
hardness, and flexibility retention. 


With these added features they will 
find a secure place in the finishing 
field. 

There may be expected a revival 
of improvement in large scale pro- 
duction application, such as hot- 
application and electro-deposition 
of finishes. Among the new devel- 
opments will be many finishes that 
are adaptable to infra-red baking. 
Other modifications in application 
should be forthcoming. 

In general, the postwar finishes 
will be quite similar to the prewar 
finishes with the exceptions noted 
above. There will be a rapid im- 
provement in all the finishes avail- 
able for a period, with a final re- 
turn to normal rate of progress. 
The rate of progress will be influ- 
enced by the rate of return to civil 
life of those called out for other 
duties and the manpower made 
available to the protective coatings 
industry. It will also be affected 
by the length of the duration. 





Practical Furniture Finishing 


The Most Complete Handbook On 
Finishing Fine Woods Ever Written 


Tells EVERYTHING 
you need to knows | 
about Wood Fin- 
ishing. Includes 
types of unfinished 
furniture, choice of | PRACTICA 
finishes, brushes, FLUENTTIUDS 
accessories, precau- iy 
tions, natural fin- | FINITE Ent 
ishes, staining, fill-GiRy 
ing and bleaching, | 
varnish, enamel or iii 
paint finishes, fin- | 
ishing with a, spray 
gun and many other | 

scinating practi- Tai 
cal subjects. Also iH} 
includes complete Til} 
section on furniture 
repairing and refinishing. Four pages of 32 
different foreign and domestic woods illustrat- 
ed in natural colors. 112 pages fully illustrated. 


CLOTH, POSTPAID.... $1.25 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


1142 N. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Better Cleaning Methods 
for 1944 


By Dr. WALTER R. MEYER* 


HE YEAR 1944 will see im- 

provements in both cleaning 
materials and in cleaning meth- 
ods. Utilization of the advantages 
of emulsion cleaning will be made 
more widely. Alkali cleaning, even 
with high current densities, does 
not remove all types of smut on 
metal. This smut consists of car- 
bon, carbides, silica, iron oxides 
and dirt picked up by the steel 
during processing. Alkali cleaning 
is effective for removing organic 
contaminants, but it may leave 
solid dirt which can cause pitting, 
non-adherence, dullness and rough- 
ness in plated coatings and poor 
adhesion for organic coatings. 

Emulsion cleaners are organic 
solvents that contain emulsifiers 
and penetrants which allow the 
cleaner to penetrate oil films and 
surround each solid particle so 
that when the work is subsequent- 
ly rinsed in running water, both 
oil and solid dirt are removed. 
The proper equipment for the use 
of these emulsion cleaners is be- 
ing designed and wider use will 
be made of it. Efficient spray rins- 
ing units are particularly useful. 
Active metals such as zinc, mag- 
nesium, lead, tin and aluminum 
can be cleaned by emulsion clean- 
ers without discoloration. 

For electrolytic cleaning of steel, 
anodic cleaning will be more wide- 
ly used when it is more generally 
realized that anodic cleaning 
(making the work of the anode 
in the alkali cleaner) is faster 
than cathodic cleaning and does 
not allow the deposition of metal- 
lic smuts, and there is no hydro- 


*Technical Director, 


Co., New 


The Enthone 
Haven 2, Conn. 


gen embrittlement, both of which 
occur with cathodic cleaning. Sur- 
face active materials are now 
available that are free rinsing, are 
stable in acid solutions, are stable 
to oxidation, reduction and hydro- 
lysis and at the same time have 
excellent detergency. They will 
tend to displace more widely the 
various soaps that have been used 
in compounded cleaners. 

Acid cleaners, for example, phos- 
phoric acid containing surface ac- 
tive and detergent materials will 
be used more widely for cleaning 
and pickling metal in one opera- 
tion previous to organic finishing. 
However, badly contaminated met- 
al may require some pre-cleaning 
before the acid cleaner. 

In regard to vapor and vapor- 
solvent degreasing, better control 
methods will be available for con- 
trolling the acidity of the solvents 
to determine the need for neutral- 
izing and distilling the solvent be- 
fore trouble occurs. 

With manufacturers now think- 
ing of postwar production, the 
possibility of using the most mod- 
ern cleaning methods should be 
considered. This means that lay- 
out of equipment, methods of han- 
dling, use of new materials, rinsing 
facilities, and production should 
all be considered. Many manufac- 
turers of cleaning equipment and 
supplies have men familiar with 
the latest developments and such 
men should be consulted for post- 
war planning. 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
Moves Its Offices 


The first of the year, Sharples Chem- 
icals, Inc., moved its offices from 23rd 
and Westmoreland St. to new and 
larger quarters located in the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Bidg., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. The com- 
pany maintains a plant and labora- 
tories at Wyandotte, Mich. 
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WHEN DOES A 


RIP-PL secome 


A WAVE? 





—When hundreds of man- 
ufacturers of high priority 
war equipment are finish- 
ing with Hilo Rip-pl. 














Hilo Rip-pls are suggested for 
radar, field radios, sound equip- 
ment, airplane panel board and 
control instruments, small motors, 
aerial cameras, and all kinds of 
non-porous surfaces, small and 
large, where beauty and “can take 
it” quality are desired. 








Now available without pri- 
ority— 
Rip-pl A—Medium gloss design 
Rip-pl NP—Large coarse pattern 





All Hilo Rip-pls are ready for appli- 
cation by spraying. The usual 
wrinkle baking schedules give the 
desired tough finishes. 





HILO VARNISH CORP. 


BROOKLYN. on ¥.- 


42-60 STEWART AVENUE 


2420 Washburne Ave., Chicago 8,1]. Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Tests Scratch Hardness 
and Adhesion of Finish 


Scratch hardness and adhesion of 
paint, varnish or lacquer films are 
measured by the Arco Microknife, de- 
veloped by engineers in The Arco 
Co.’s research laboratories at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Microknife uses a diamond 
point cutting tool which is rotated 
at each stroke to maintain constant 
sharpness over long periods. The load 
in grams is applied to the point 
through a lever arrangement carrying 
a beam and weight. The load is car- 
ried as a dead weight across the sur- 
face at a constant speed and cuts re- 
peatedly in fixed position until the 
sub-surface is revealed. The load 
on the beam and the number of 


The Arco Microknife in service. 


strokes required to wear through the 
film are the measure of scratch hard- 
ness. 

Used in connection with a movable 
platform which can be adjusted lat- 
erally by a precise screw thread and 
notched wheel, the Microknife be- 
comes an accurate adhesion measur- 
ing machine. Tests are accomplished 
by applying a standard stress at 
progressively smaller spacings until 
the stress is sufficient to displace the 
coating in the area between cuts. 
By this means it is possible to meas- 
ure the relative adhesion of a given 
coating to various base metals and 
sub-coatings, as well as to record 


changes in adhesion caused by aging 
of the paint under various conditions. 


Acceptable Finishes From 
Non-Critical Materials 


Some materials that are available 
today are off the list tomorrow. Alaka 
research technicians have coped with 
this situation by creating accepted 
formulas with non-critical material 
and, in many instances, these formulas 
have been highly acceptable for essen- 
tial civilian use as well as defense 
industries. 

As an example, here are a few of 
the changes that took place in the in- 
dustrial finishing industry since the 
outbreak of the war. 

ZINC CHROMATE PRIMER: The allo- 
cation of this material, even for the 
aircraft industry had to be made with- 
out tung oil or paraphenyl phenol... . 
Alaka succeeded in meeting these re- 
quirements with favorable acceptance. 

WRINKLE FINISH: Due to the short- 
age of tung oil, a non-critical wrinkle 
had to be created. Alaka came 
through with a beautiful wrinkle that 
can be baked in any convection oven 
at 275° F. for one hour, and with 
infra-red ray, in 20 minutes. 

HIGH FREQUENCY INSULATING LAC- 
QUER: Alaka research laboratories 
have perfected a coating material with 
insulating qualities adaptable to dif- 
ferent frequencies. Those in the elec- 
tronic industry have expressed high 
praise for this item. One such contact 





These workmen are doing their job in clean, healthful surroundings 
using Paasche Airpainting Equipment in a plant ‘somewhere 
in Kentucky" building the famous Curtiss Caravan. 
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WAITR WASH BOOTHS 


Eliminate Fire Hazards . . . Assure Clean Exhaust 
Conserve Paint . . . Promote Healthful Working Conditions 


% Add production hours to your day. Eliminate the time-wasting, hazard- 
ous job of spray booth cleaning by installing Paasche Self-cleaning 
Water Wash Booths. They reduce fire hazards to a minimum and are 
endorsed by safety engineers and industrial commissions. The Paasche 
booth is selected where safety is a prime requisite. 

% Paasche Water Wash Booths employ a constant curtain of water and 
the action of powerful sprays in the water wash chamber to wash down 
the overspray that otherwise accumulates on walls of booth, air dis- 
tributing plates, fans and exhaust ducts. When air is exhausted, it is 
clean and free of paint particles. In many cases the precipitated solids 
can be reclaimed, making a substantial saving! 

* A sound, economic investment, Paasche Booths usually pay for them- 
selves quickly in time and material saved. Booths are engineered to 
your individual needs. Write today for full information on Paasche 
Water Wash Booths and other Manual or Automatic Airpainting Equip- 
ment. Paasche Airbrush Co., 1917 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. 
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informs us that this material was tested 
for 20,000,000-cycles and did not show 
any leakage. It can be sprayed and 
will not give a webby effect. It can 
also be brushed or applied by other 
methods. 

COATING FOR PLASTICS: Cellulose 
acetate plastics are being used today 
as substitutes in many war and non- 
war industries. As a result, our lab- 
oratories developed a full line of beau- 
tiful colored lacquers that did not con- 
tain any critical materials. In our 
opinion, they will continue to remain 
popular even after the war.—LACQUER 
& CHEMICAL CorP., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Applying “Non-Skid" 
Materials 


The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
announces a new assembly of its 
standard spray equipment, especially 
suited for the application of materials 
used as substitutes for rubber matting 
wherever non-skid footing is needed. 

Because of the rubber shortage, such 
materials are being widely applied 
today on the floors of railway troop 
ears, decks of ships and on parts of 
tanks and planes. Made up of a 
synthetic-resin base to which a small 
amount of fairly fine mesh grit is 
added, they can be applied fastest 


ta 


Convenient, effective and portable. 


and most efficiently with spray equip- 
ment. Several users of the “non- 
skid’’ materials who have already 
adopted the spray assembly recom- 
mended by DeVilbiss report excellent 
results. 


A Thunderbolt 3-Coat Finish 


Stain. Fill. Finish Coat. Use as 
little stain as possible. Drying time 
30 minutes at room temperature. Fol- 
low directly on stain with a bang-up 
new filler. No! You never saw this 
one. It dries in 30 minutes and at 
room temperature. Fills and seals 
in one operation. No sealer of any 
type required. You save the cost 
of sealer, labor, spraying and sand- 
ing. The filler fills the pores and 
does not shrink. You are now ready 
for the final coat of synthetic finish 
either flat, semi-gloss or full gloss. 
This finish is attainable in any sheen 
desired. Produces full build over 
filler in one coat. Let me repeat; 
you save the usual sealer coat un- 
derneath. 

The flow of this new finished coat 
is absolutely free from orange peel. 
Consequently furniture may be 
shipped without rubbing. Where a 
definite rubbed effect (with the fine 
mechanical lines, which can be pro- 
duced only by the application of 
abrasives) is desired, this can be 
obtained in the usual manner. The 
degree of gloss desired can be obtained 
directly in proportion to the grade 
of abrasive used in rubbing. A high 
polish can be obtained—up to a mir- 
ror-like finish—by using the custom- 
ary polishing compounds. 

The finish is absolutely waterproof, 
liquor-proof and mar-proof. No, this 
is not a dream finish, but an actual 
reality of already proven quality. It 
has withstood the acid test of time 
and competition No, it is not 
expensive. On the contrary, this 
method of finishing, from finishing 
room to shipping room, will prove to 
be cheaper, in most instances, than 
the ordinary wood-furniture-finishing 
system.—W. F. DENTzER, Perfection 
Paint & Color Co., Indianapolis. 
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O: COURSE, top production now to help win 
the war, is in the fore-front. But, what about the 
future when it's all over, over there—will you be 
ready for immediate conversion to civilian goods 
production? 


Will the finishes on whatever it is that you 
make—items of metal, wood, composition or plastic 
—bear the stamp of post-war developments, or 
show just average pre-war appearance? 


Walker laboratories have been working on post- 
war formulations, drawing upon their wartime ex- 
perience to meet changing conditions. Let us talk 
with you about your future requirements, and help 
you to be ready for the change over. 


“Call on Walker” 


uv. WALKER co. 
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Streamlined Finishes 
For All Products 


The postwar offerings of our com- 
pany will be determined, in large 
measure, by the particular field in 
whieh the prospect or customer is 
engaged. My opinion of what is 
ahead is more or less classified. 

As you know, we have always been 
interested in, and have been large 
suppliers to, the furniture industry. 
In this group we include the radio, 
the piano and organ manufacturers. 
To this industry, the postwar era, 
I believe, will bring materials, meth- 
ods and equipment which will make 
possible drastic increased finishing 
schedules, by the reduction of dry- 
ing times. It will produce great re- 
finements of the synthetic materials 
which they started to use prior to 
Pearl Harbor. 

I expect to see a great return in 
the use of colored finishes. I shall 
be surprised too, if the furniture 
manufacturer, profiting from the ex- 
perience which many of them have 
had with high-speed production 
schedules, does not set up his finish- 
ing shop in such a way as to per- 
mit straight-line production methods. 

In the field of household electrical 
appliances, I see ahead a continued 
reduction in the number of coats of 
finishing materials which need be 
applied to achieve the ultimate fin- 
ish; a reduction in drying times and 
@ marked increase in the finish’s 
ability to resist conditions under 
which it performs. Thus, in the case 
of a finish for washing machines, 
greater resistance to abrasion, to 
moisture, to shock, and to discolora- 
tion. In the case of a finish for an 
ironer, greater resistance to high and 
continued heats, abrasion, shock and 
discoloration. 


In the field of pre-fabricated hous- 
ing, I foresee materials that may be 
used in such a way as to make them 
resistant to rot, fungus, mold. I 
foresee materials, methods and equip- 
ment which will permit application 
of all but the final finish coat in 
the factory, on finishing schedules 


that are associated with conveyorized 
production. I foresee these finishes 
providing more lasting service, be- 
cause they will be engineered for the 
job, and because their application will 
be controlled, and therefore uniform. 

In the field of aeronautics, particu- 
larly as having to do with fabric- 
covered plywood, or fabric-covered 
open areas, I foresee an expanding 
use of pre-doped fabrics and high- 
solid dopes, to the end that the time 
required for finishing a plane will 
be greatly lessened and the man 
power needed to finish a plane will be 
greatly reduced. 

I likewise foresee improved methods 
of treating the fabric to lower its 
susceptibility to rot, mold and fungus. 
I don’t believe there is any question 
but what considerable improvement 
will be seen in the finishing mate- 
rials offered in this field. As a re- 
sult, the life of the finish on this 
type of plane should be considerably 
extended.—J. A. Hacer, Grand Rapids 
Varnish Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Zinlac for Shellac 


In the field of quick-drying spirit 


varnishes, shellac has had no equal 
for many purposes. Practical tests, 
carried out a few years ago under the 
sponsorship of the American Bleached 
Shellac Mfrs’. Assn., showed that there 
was no medium superior to a high- 
grade shellac varnish as an under- 
coater and sealer in wood finishing, 
and that shellac on floors would out- 
wear other varnishes. It took the pres- 
ent war, however, when all shellac 
was taken over by the Government 
and released for only the most nec- 
essary war uses, to show the extent 
to which shellac had really become 
a critical material for innumerable 
uses. ... 

Through the close co-operation of 
Zinsser chemists and Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., there has become available to 
American industry a remarkably good 
substitute known as “Zinlac."" The 
success of Zinlac within one year’s 
time has shown how effective our ef- 
forts in this direction have been. In 
fact, Zinlac has proven to be so much 
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MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


SYNTHETICS AND SPECIALTY FINISHES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


PRODUCERS OF LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
1228 W. PICO BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BRANCH OFFICES & WAREHOUSES: 1658 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. . 
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like shellac, in many respects, that the 
Government has put Zinlac under al- 
location so that it could be used to 
supplement the meager shellac stock. 
Zinlac closely resembles shellac var- 
nish in many respects. The solvent 
used is denatured alcohol; no pene- 
trating or objectionable traits are con- 
nected with its application. Like 
shellac varnish, it can readily be 
thinned to any desired concentration 
with denatured alcohol. The varnish 
dries rapidly; in fact, slightly faster 
than shellac varnish of an equal con- 
centration. The Zinlac film anchors 
well and gives an excellent sanding 
surface; is less permeable than a 
shellac film to moisture and does not 
whiten in contact with water to the 
same extent that shellac does. Its 
electrical properties are excellent. It 
is equally successful on metal and 
wood.—WILLIAM ZINSSER & Co., INC. 


Ethyicellulose Protective 
Stripping Compound 


The necessity of providing our 
armies overseas with tremendous 
quantities of replacement parts for 
tanks, trucks, machine guns, aircraft 
and other military equipment has 
highlighted the difficulty of delivering 
unpainted parts in uncorroded condi- 
tion. In fact, it has been reported 
that the losses from this cause have 
run as much as 25% and even higher. 
For that reason the problem has 
greatly concerned the armed services 
as well as the manufacturers of the 
equipment. 

Many forms of protection and pack- 
aging have been tried, including the 
petroleum compounds, laminations of 
paper using synthetic resins as the 
adhesive, taping, dipping in paraffin, 
ete., but the simplest and the most 
effective one appears to be an ethyl- 
cellulose compound, applied by dip- 
ping, which can be peeled from the 
part when it becomes necessary to 
use it. 

Proper cleaning of the metal im- 
mediately before application of the 
compound is essential, as flux, acids, 
cutting compounds, and other foreign 
matter will not only promote cor- 


rosion under the coating but will con- 
taminate the compound and impair 
Its effectiveness. 

The stripping compound is shipped 
in cakes or slabs and requires only 
heating to be ready for use + 
The melt should be maintained at a 
constant temperature of 350° F., and 
should never reach a_ temperature 
higher than 375° F. A coating of 60 
to 100 mils in thickness is recom- 
mended. 

The dipping operation may be either 
manual or mechanical, although the 
latter is preferred as a more uniform 
coating is obtained in that way. If 
the size and shape of the object to 
be coated does not lend itself to a 
single dip operation, a double dip may 
be employed, half of the part being 
coated on the first dip. The com- 
pound sets up in just a few seconds 
so it can then be reversed and the 
other half dipped without any loss 
of time. The second dip should be 
lapped over the first one by at least 
an inch in order to insure complete 
sealing. 

In order to remove the coating all 
that is necessary is to make a slit in 
it and peel it off. The compound 
strips off cleanly and leaves the ob- 
ject in perfect condition for immedi- 
ate use. 

By the time this article is published 
it is expected that the Army Ord- 
nance Department will have issued a 
specification to cover this Ethyl- 
cellulose Protective Stripping Com- 
pound. They will undoubtedly require 
its use on parts of which they con- 
sider its protection essential. It will 
not be available for use on all parts 
as the supply of ethylcellulose is 
limited and under strict priority con- 
trol.—H. C. Lewis. 


New Alkali Steel Cleaner 


The Enthone Co., 442 Elm St., New 
Haven, Cong., announces the develop- 
ment of a new alkali material for 
cleaning steel. It is called “Cleaner 
100.” This product is used in a con- 
centration of 4-oz. to 8-oz. per gallon 
in the temperature range from 180° 
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MAKING ANEW WORLD 


“One World"—says Mr. Wilkie 
. and a changed world. One 
vast city. A new world .. . con- 
jured up by chemists . . . today's 
miracle men. Keep close to chem- 
ists and you'll keep contact with 
progress. They hold the keys of 
tomorrow. 

Today's laboratories are vibrant 
with change. The chemists are 
startled by their own discoveries. 
No man dares predict tomorrow's 
revelations. 

Coatings share in this forward 


plunge. What of your product? 
What was tops yesterday will be 

. . should be . . . scrapped to- 
morrow. Your one right formula 
may now lie latent in our labor- 
atory. It will cost less . . . or 
save time ... or improve appear- 
ance . . . or increase saleability. 
Write us. It involves no obliga- 
tion. Address The Stanley Chem- 
ical Company , . . manufacturers 
of Stanley Lacquers, Enamels, Syn- 
thetics and Japans . . . East Ber- 
lin, Connecticut. 
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to 212° F. It has a high detergency. 
It is best anodically, but it is 
also claimed to be an effective 


used 
immer- 
sion ck 

Merits claimed for the 
clude excellent rinsability, 
due to buffering and 
active materials. 


uner. 

product in- 
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selection of sur- 
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100 such 
complex 
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greases 


contains no 
but contains 
phosphates to solubilize any 
that form from 
oils on being cleaned. 
effective in soft or 
not form 
reaction with 
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soap 


soap, 
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The 
hard 
insoluble 

acids. 


soap may 
surfaces 
cleaner is 
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water does 


residues 


The Alronox Process 


This is an improved immersion black 
for zine and zinc-coated ar- 
The treating cycle is 7 minutes. 
treated in baskets or 


diecasts 
ticles 
Work 
on racks. 


may be 


To produce a lustrous polished black 
diecasts, it is only necessary 
the casting prior to 
and treating with 
process. In itself, the 
finish materially cuts down the forma- 
tion of white corrosion products in 
accelerated corrosion tests. Ordinarily, 
zine-plated steel of the order of 0.0002- 
in. plate will rust in 24 to 40 hours 
salt spray at 95° F. The same 
pieces treated by the Alronox process 
will withstand rusting for 200 to 300 
hours. On heavier coatings the dif- 
ferential is still greater. 


Alronox finish is 


on zine 
to scratch-brush 
alkaline cleaning 
the Alronox 


in a 


also an excellent 
for paints and lacquers. Clear 
lacquers may be used if the original 
black color is desired.—ALROsE CHEM- 
IcAL Co., Providence, R. I. 


base 


Electric Eye Warns of Gases 
and Vapors 


A vigilant “safety patrolman,” with 
an electric eye that can see the ghost- 
ly shadows of many otherwise invis- 
ible gases and vapors, has been de- 
veloped by DuPont scientists to warn 
of dangerous concentrations of these 


, 


compounds in the atmosphere of manu- 
facturing plants. 

Known as an ultraviolet photometer, 
the instrument is fast and _ simple 
and it is so sensitive that it 
detect one part of carbon disulfide, 
for example, in a million parts of 
air. Similarly faint whiffs of other 
volatile compounds quickly de- 
tected by this electrical watchman 

The problem of contaminated t- 
mospheres is with which many 
industries are concerned. Elaborate 
air-conditioning special sec- 
tion hoods, etc., are employed in plants 
to draw off vapors and and in 
many situations the them- 
selves wear gas masks certain 
operations. 

It is necessary, however, to make 
periodic checks of the air in various 
parts of the plant to ascertain wheth- 
er the concentration of the volatik 
substance is being held within the 
safety level. 

The instrument developed by 
Point can take quick “grab 
or run continuous samples 
direct and instantaneous 


ean 


are 


one 
systems, 


gases, 
workers 
during 


Du- 
samples” 
and give 
readings 


“Hot"-Lacquer Process 


Much postwar use of the 
“hot’’-lacquer process is predicted by 
an eminent authority in the protec- 
tive coating field. This prediction ap- 
pears to be more than justified by 
the very successful application of this 
unique process in the aircraft indus- 
try where it has reduced by half the 
number of coats finish- 
ing fabric-covered planes. 

The merit of the hot-lacquer process 
lies in the fact that it allows the 
spraying of lacquers at an unusually 
high-solids content. Heat, rather than 
additional used to thin 
the lacquer to spraying viscosity. Th 
number of coats required for any given 
finishing job is thus greatly reduced, 
with substantial savings in time, la- 
bor and material. 

In addition to its successful 
the aircraft industry, the hot process 
has proved to be an excellent method 
for applying lacquer to such products 
as automobiles, furniture, and wall- 


wider 


necessary for 


solvents, is 


use in 
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The conversion from peace- 
time making of compli- 
cated precision machinery 
to the manufacturing of 
Naval Anti-Aircraft gun 
mounts was comparatively 
easy for a nationally 
known manufacturer—ex- 
cept for one time-consum- 
ing bottleneck. 

So when deliveries be- 
gan to lag because a three- 
coat painting operation of 
slow-drying materials took 
9 precious days, something 
had to be done—and 
quickly! 

Painting was the bottle- 
neck which Lowe Brothers 
broke by developing a 


Lowe Brothers Know-How 


new three-coat finish with 
a total drying time of 90 
minutes compared to the 
former time of 9 days. 
Promptly the Government 
approved the new finish, 
and now gun mounts can 
move through one huge 
spray booth and be given 
1 prime and 2 finish coats 
in successive operations. 
Aided by this new sys- 
tem, deliveries have 
stepped up above the 
scheduled requirements 


Breaks a Gun Mount Bottleneck 


and the manufacturer has 
made an outstanding con- 
tribution to our Naval 
Armament program. 

If you have a finishing 
problem, Lowe Brothers 
broad experience with U. 
S$. Government Specifica- 
tions as well as Industrial 
Finishes of every type moy 
be of service to you as it 
has to others. 

INDUSTRIAL SALES 
THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Lowe Brothers 
WARTIME FINISHES for industry 


Wt ACCORDANCE WITH U. S$. GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION 
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board. Many lacquer manufacturers 
are now prepared to furnish the spe- 
cially formulated high-solids lacquers 
suitable for use in the hot-lacquer 
process. Free licenses to use the hot- 
lacquer process are being granted by 
Commercial Solvents Corp. to pro- 
ducers of war materials. 


Paint Stick Marker for Wet, 
Oily Surfaces 


A new Markal Paintstik marker for 
icy, wet, sleek or oily metal surfaces 
is announced by the Markal Co., 6 
E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. This marker 
designated as Markal “B” was de- 
veloped especially for shipyards, steel 
mills and all other outdoor locations. 
Many steel plates possess magnetic 
oxide surfaces, which when exposed 
to cold rain or fog, produce wet, sleek 
surfaces on which it is difficult to 
make distinct, lasting markings with 
ordinary marking materials. 

Markal “B” does away with paint 
and brush in layout departments, fab- 
ricating shops, yards, hull departments 
and other places where weather-proof, 
fade-proof and permanent markings 
are a definite “must” in order to 
avoid delays and confusion. Markal 
“B” has all of the properties of liquid 
paint, yet is handy and clean as a 
pencil and gives extra mileage. 

Markal “B” is made in a variety of 
colors, so that each color may be 
used for easy identification purposes 
as well as for piece work marking. 


Removes Gummed Paper 
From Plastics 


A solution to the troublesome prob- 
lem of removing gummed paper from 
plastic glass sheets and formed parts 
is offered by Turco Products, Inc., 6135 
S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif., 
manufacturers of a new chemical com- 
pound, Turco Plasti-Clean, which has 
been formulated for this special job. 

Heretofore, aircraft factories experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in re- 
moving the tightly glued masking pa- 
per which covers the sheets and 
formed parts when they are delivered 


from the manufacturer. If this glued 
paper is allowed to remain on the 
plastic for any length of time—or is 
exposed to heat or sunlight—the paper 
vulcanizes to the plastic glass and 
virtually becomes a part of it. Naph- 
tha solvents, when used for removing 
gummed paper, often cause ‘‘crazing.” 
Removal of the masking paper with 
Turco Plasti-Clean, however, is a 
safe and thorough method, according 
to the manufacturer. Plastic sheets 
and formed parts are simply soaked in 
a tank full of the compound until the 
gummed paper is loosened, when it is 
easily peeled off. Turco Plasti-Clean 
is recommended for Plexiglas, Lucite, 
Plastacele, Acetate, Pyralin and all 
transparent plastic glasses. 


Permite Ready-Mixed 
Aluminum Paints 


Before the start of the war, Per- 
mite ready-mixed aluminum paints 
were made in the only paint plant in 
the world devoted to the production 
of aluminum paint exclusively. 

Our present plant was not 
pleted until Dec., 1941, making it 
one of the most modern paint plants 
in the country. To reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger of an explosion or 
fire, the air in this plant changes 
every three minutes. 

Like many other plants that had 
devoted their entire production to spe- 
cial items before the war, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war we con- 
verted this new plant into the pro- 
duction of all types of Government 
Specification finishes, and are now de- 
voting our entire production to these 
and essential industrial aluminum 
paints which have been approved by 
the War Production Board. 

This brings up the question of 
“What's Ahead.”” We of Aluminum 
Industries feel confident of the fu- 
ture because, even with our new large 
plant, we are contemplating enlarging 
this plant to take care of our ever 
increasing business, now that we have 
established ourselves on industria! fin- 
ishing materials. 

With the many 


com- 


new developments 
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From ammunition finishes to camouflage, 


Arco paint products have protected a com- 


prehensive array of the Army's materiel. The 


full resources of Arco’s Laboratories — home 
of paints for every industrial purpose — have 
been at the disposal of America’s war 


industries since long before Pearl Harbor. 


Psy « ARCO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° LOS ANGELES, 


of oF 


CALIF 
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of synthetic resins and other vehicles, 
and the expanded production of the 
prime producers of aluminum, a finer 
aluminum paint than has ever before 
been produced will be placed upon 
the market after the war. The same 
is true of all types of industrial fin- 
We are carrying on research 
of all types of finishes, such as are 
used by the furniture trade and vari- 
ous types of metal manufacturers, and 
as soon as the time presents itself 
we will introduce these new products 
to the public.—ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., (Paint Div.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Temporary Protective 
Coating of Oil 
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Our improved oil, Jetoil No. 
1A, small amounts of addi- 
tional which, while not ma- 
terially increasing the viscosity of the 
soluble-oil emulsion, do prevent the 
complete drainage of the residual oil 
film. Metal surfaces treated with this 
improved oil will retain their 
resistance for many 
indoor atmospheres. It is 
recommended only for temporary out- 
when it will be exposed to 
rain. ALROSE CHEMICAL Co., 
dence, R. I 
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Furniture Manufacturers 
Contend With Shortages 


The scarcity of manpower, shipping 
cartons and hardware, along with the 
problems of rising costs versus fixed 
prices, are restricting the furniture 
manufacturing industries’ activities 
and output 

Veneers, like solid walnut and ma- 
hogany, are practically off the market 
as far as furniture manufacturers are 


concerned; consequently the indus- 
try is forced to rely more and more 
upon stains, decals, graining and “too 
many other methods to enumerate” 
in an attempt to make the available 
woods approximate the beautifully 
figured veneers of pre-war days 


Wood finishing manufacturers, their 
chemists, sales and servicemen are 
struggling along with substitutes for 
substitutes. In the good old pre-war 
days, industrial wood-finishing sales- 


men wore good clothes, sold finishing 
materials in the front office or around 
the side door, or got fired. Service- 
men demonstrated the materials and 





did the work in general of keeping 
them sold. What's ahead! Who 
knows? 





The young and physically fit finish- 
ing material salesmen have answered 
the call to a more noble duty. Lack 
of materials to sell, gas rationing and 
what not, have accounted for more 
casualties in the ranks. Old birds or 
cripples sell, service and struggle with 


rationing, certifications, end uses, 
WPB and XYZ rulings. They live 
as cheaply as possible. The Govern- 


ment takes care of any excess income 
in advance.—W. F. DENTZER, Per- 
fection Paint & Color Co. 


Meyercord Opens Permanent 
“Sans-Arb”™ Exhibit 


Marking its 50th year of decorating 
service to the furniture industry. The 
Meyercord Co., manufacturer of decal- 
comania transfers and lacquer veneer 
has opened a permanent exhibit, The 
Sans-Arb Salon, during the Chicago 
Furniture Market in January. 

Located in the American Furniture 
Mart, Space 2354, the Sans-Arb Sa- 
lon features modern furniture and ac- 
eessories fashioned with Meyercord’s 
Sans-Arb wood grain and Sans-Marb 


marble lacquer veneer. This stylized 
presentation will display new func- 
tions, new and unusual applications 


which illustrate the designing and pro- 

duction flexibility of Meyercord lac- 

quer veneers. 
All furniture 


accessories and decora- 





tions in the Salon were designed and 
executed by Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, in conjunction with David 
Rautenbush, manager of the Sans- 
Arb division of The Meyercord Co. 

Furniture manufacturers and _ re- 
tailers visiting the exhibit will se« 
many new and different surface treat- 


use of 
domestic 
colorful 


ments made possible by the 
lacquer veneer creations of 
and imported wood and 
marbles. 

The originators of 
The Meyercord Co., has drawn on 50 
years of experience in the furniture 
field in its endeavor to create veneer 
effects, in endless variety, matching 


photo-lacquer, 
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STANDARD VARNISH has anticipated 
sweeping changes in the design and 
fabrication of post-war products, and 
its research laboratories are ready with 
advanced formulations in protective 
coatings. 







4s leading engineers of product fin- 





Let us work with you 
on Post-War Produets 


ishes for over 70 years, we invite your 
confidential consultation on the devel- 
opment of specific polyplastic post- 
war finishes for your products of 
tomorrow. 


Let’s start with the finish; it’s what 
they'll see first! 





STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


STATEN ISLAND, N.Y 


CHICAGO IL 
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with absolute fidelity the beauty, the 
warmth and natural charm of the 
finest burls, crotches and wood grains. 
Hundreds of patterns, many of rare 
commercially unobtainable woods, as 
well as marbles are available for use 
in immediate production. In addition 
to wood grains and marbles, fabrics, 
precious stones, reptile skins, cloisonne, 
flowers and a variety of other sur- 
faces can be reproduced in their nat- 


ural colors. 

Sans-Arb, which is available in 
sheet form, may be cut to s ifica- 
tion and applied to virtually any 
shape, flat or molded, to any smooth 
surface, large or small, whether wood, 
metal, glass or plastics. Its ease of 
application, its adaptability to line 
production, whether for trim, banding 
or all over finishing is proving an im- 
portant factor in wartime furniture 
production. 

Pacing the growing trend from 
plain to patterned surfaces in the 
treatment of furniture and interiors, 
The Meyercord Co., reports that they 
will shortly announce new decorative 
materials heretofore unknown in the 
field of decoration. 


Hard Drying Rust-Inhibiting 
Waxes 


A 4-page bulletin in color has been 
issued by The Enthone Co., describing 
emulsion waxes available to the metal- 
treating industry. These waxes are 
applied at room temperature and form 
adherent, hard, rust-inhibiting films 
upon the metal. For a co oP” write to 
The Enthone Co., Dept. I 442 Elm 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


Crown Spray Gun Mfg. Co. 
Acquired by A. B. S. Co. 


Acquisition of the Crown Spray 
Gun Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., 
by the Kellogg Division of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., was announced 
in December 4 J. F. Weller, Presi- 
dent x i Kellogg Division, Roches- 
ter, N. 

H. O. Winkler, pezem*Gent of the 
Crown Spray Gun + becomes 
Vice-President of the elloge Division, 
in c e of the wn operation. 
Mr. Weller reports manufacture of 
the firm’s spray = equipment will 
continue at the Angeles plant 
under Mr. Winkler’s Mo ae 

The Crown plant, whic been 
in operation since 1913, a 3 
a broad range of — guns and 
paint spray equipment, including in- 
dustrial spray guns, booths, st 
fans and paint containers. This group 
compliments the widely known Kel 
logge line of air compressors and will 


be distributed in the future as the 
Kellogg-Crown line. 

In addition to its air compressor 
group, Kellogg manufactures car lifts, 
ear washers and is currently produc- 
ing special parts and assemblies for 
the Arm Forces. Purchase of 
Crown's plant and research facilities 
is expected to expand the range of 
service of Kellogg in the fields where 
Kellogg-American equipment is wide- 
ly known and used. 

Founded in 1909 as the Kellogg Mfg. 
Co., Kellogg became one of the eight 
divisions of the American Brake Shoe 
Co. in 1939. Purchase of Crown brings 
to 59 the number of factories that 
are operated by the American Brake 
Shoe Organization located throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


C. M. Lemperly Becomes V.P. 
of The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Mr. Charlies M. Lemperly has been 
elected by the directors to the office 
of vice-president of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

t April i943. Mr Lemperly was 

inted director of sales and dis- 
tH ution, in which capacity he will 
continue to manage all Sherwin-Wil- 
liams sales activities. 

Mr. Lemperly entered the Sherwin- 
Williams employ in 1907. In ~yp 
capacity of vice-president and director 
of sales, he will continue to supervise 


Mr. C. M. Lemperly 
who was recently 
elected as Vice- 
President of The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


all of the company’s publicity, adver- 
tising and public relations. Mr. Lem- 
perly has been actively identified with 
all the company’s sales plans and cam- 
parene. He is well known in the paint 
ustry an and is one of the originators 

ot the “Save the Surface” campaign. 
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For The Foreman 
Finisher 


S THIS new year starts, the 

foremen of the nation’s finish- 
ing departments have a tough job 
ahead of them because of labor 
shortages, material shortages, sub- 
stitutes and selective service tak- 
ing many of their best men. Many 
are the problems that will have to 
be met and licked. They will have 
to use all the ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness they possess to make 
short cuts in finishing procedures, 
making existing equipment do the 
work of an increased production 
schedule under abnormal condi- 
tions. 

We will have to hire inexperi- 
enced help and train them té do 
jobs that could have been filled 
before with trained help, when 


needed. Some foremen who have 
not had to actually put on overalls 


and work in the finishing room will 
find themselves doing so now—and, 
in so doing, they will discover 
ways and means to make the pro- 
cedure more @mple and more ef- 
ficient. 

The handling of special shapes 
and small pieces requires jigs to 
make the finishing of these pieces 
easier and faster. A foreman who 
works with his men will find many 
time - saving and labor - saving 
methods that will result in better 
finished merchandise in a shorter 
period of time. 

Spraying and finishing room ef- 
ficiency in general can be helped 
to a great extent by the foreman 
being prepared for emergencies and 
being able to solve any new prob- 
lems immediately. For example, an 
extra spray gun in good working 
condition will save much time when 
it replaces a faulty one at the 
spray booth, instead of letting the 
sprayer take the old one apart and 


try to repair it when he probably 
has no idea what is wrong. 

A few extra needles and tips, 
washers and packings will save 
many dollars worth of time—by 
not having to send the gun back 
to the factory. One pressure tank 
can serve more than one sprayer 
if a pipe “T” is put in the mate- 
rial line and run to other spray 
stations. 

Where smaller amounts of vari- 
ous colors are used, you can avoid 
frequent changing and cleaning of 
pressure tanks, and also save preci- 
ous solvents, by not putting the 
material directly into the tank. In- 
stead, get a number of smaller 
containers or use gallon paint cans 
and set the smaller container in- 
side the pressure tank. When you 
are through using a certain ma- 
terial, blow back the material in 
the hose and remove the paint can, 
which can be covered with its own 
cover. Some solvent can then be 
run through the hose and this sol- 
vent can be used over and over. 
In this way the entire tank does 
not have to be washed every time. 

Where the reduction of various 
finishing materials is necessary, 
have on hand the proper measur- 
ing devices so as to get the cor- 
rect mixture every time, instead 
of “about % or %,” which mix- 
ture will be neither 4% nor %4 when 
mixed by the guess method. 

Have available a small quantity 
of primary colors in liquid, of the 
concentrate stains, such as _ red, 
orange, black and yellow, for tint- 
ing and matching or to turn an 
existing color to some other shade. 
These colors in concentrate can be 
used to mix with the non-grain- 
raising type of stain. Some dry 
aniline colors of the same shades 
may come in handy in emergencies 
—sgsuch as colors soluble in alcohol 
for non-grain-raising stains, and 
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Do these symbols mean anything to you? 


They do...if you have a govern- 
ment contract to make = 
ere mcm (Censored ). 


eummmmees (Censored) is not a wish- 
ful weapon. It’s real, and it requires 
precision finish which Egyptian 
understands completely. 


TT-L-58 is a special clear spraying 
lacquer. 


52-L-13 is a clear lacquer with an 
exceptional ability to mix with 
aluminum paint. We are probably 
the oldest clear lacquer people in 
the country. We know this product 
inside and out. We can provide the 


spec finishes for — (Cen- 
sored) with the usual Egyptian 
plus as to quality and application. 


Finish problems simplified — that’s 
our business in time of war or 
peace. For your post-war products 
you can always depend on Egyptian 
Finishes... yes, always. 

* * * 


Special correspondence on fin- 
ishing problems is invited. 





Egy ptian’ s new U. S. Government 
“Spec” Book—4th Edition—is ready. 
It's helpful and it’s FREE. Send for 
your copy. Please address Dept. A-1. 








THE EGYPTIAN manuracturingc COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


= GYPTIAN 


SUPERIOR FINISHES 
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colors soluble in naphtha or benzol 
for oil stains. 

For coloring small quantities of 
enamel, either lacquer, varnish or 
synthetic, I recommend having 
some of the pigment pastes ground 
in a suitable vehicle for mixing 
with the respective enamel. Blue, 
green, yellow and red will do, if 
you also have on hand some white 
and black enamels that can be 
tinted. 

By mentioning these colors and 
tinting pastes I do not intend that 
you should make up your own stains 
and enamels. It is only suggested 
for small amounts or in emer- 
gencies, where delivery of the mate- 
rial ordered has been held up, or 
for samples. The paint and lacquer 
manufacturers have all they can do 
to keep their customers supplied. 
They have little time to match col- 
ors in small amounts, as these take 
up just as much of the color match- 
er’s time as does the matching of 
one or several drums of color.— 
EDWIN HoGstrom (Foreman Fin- 
isher). 


Trends For The 
Near Future 


By CLARENCE STEINHOFF 


O ONE other than a seer or 
prophet can say with any de- 
gree of accuracy just what the 
present year will bring in the way 
of changes in finishing materials. 
There are, however, some definite 
trends on which predictions may 
be based. It will be necessary to 
divide the subject into two parts. 
The first part will be what will 
probably happen if the war does 
not end very soon. The second 
part will be the changes that will 
occur after the war has ended. 
I don’t think we should look for 
much change in the finishing mate- 


rial picture during the first half 
of 1944, as I don’t think the war 
will end before next summer. There 
has been made available more lin- 
seed oil for the near future, due to 
the bumper crop of flax this year, 
and this will slightly increase the 
supply of varnishes, enamels and 
paints. The quality will probably 
remain about the same as at pres- 
ent. Don’t look for any real fast- 
drying materials that require tung 
oil or phenolic resin for any civilian 
use, as the entire production at 
present is required for military 
uses, 

Lacquers for civilian use will 
probably remain largely unobtain- 
able. Solvents are the scarce ma- 
terial here, and the supply is not 
likely to become any more plenti- 
ful. Those materials made from 
ethyl alcohol may become more 
scarce when the synthetic rubber 
program gets into full production 
this year, as that will require huge 
quantities of alcohol. Those made 
from butyl and amy] alcohols, made 
by the fermentation of grain, will 
remain scarce because the grain 
will be required for feed, and will 
not be released for solvent pro- 
duction. 

Some substitutes that are now 
available, and which are using al- 
cohol as the solvent, may become 
more scarce because of the rubber 
program’s need for alcohol. If the 
war in Europe should end suddenly 
at any time, then we may look for 
a lifting of some restrictions on 
many civilian products, but not all, 
until the Japs are also beaten. 

After the war has been won on 
all fronts, we may look for some 
improvements in all types of fin- 
ishing materials. Much has been 
learned about faster-drying and 
more durable materials from the 
war program. We will probably 
find wider use of alkyd resins in 
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STARTING JANUARY [8th 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you 

to lead the men and women working in 

your plant to do themselves proud by help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 

Your Government picks you for this job 
because you are better fitted than anyone 
else to know what your employees can and 
should do—and you’re their natural leader. 
Thistime,yourGovernment asksyour plant to 
meet a definite quota —and to break it, plenty! 

If your plant quota has not yet been set, get 
in immediate touch with your State Chairman 
of the War Finance Committee. 

To meet your plant quota will mean that 
you will have to fold your present Pay-Roll 
Deduction Plan payments at their peak 
figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 

That’s where your leadership comes in— 


and the leadership of every one of your 
associates, from plant superintendent to 
foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the 
world. To see that they buy their share of 
tomorrow—their share of Victory! 

That won’t prove difficult, if you organize 
for it. Set up your own campaign right now 
—and don’t aim for anything less than a 
100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 

And here’s one last thought. Forget you 
ever heard of “‘10%”’ as a measure of a rea- 
sonable investment in War Bonds under the 
Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thousands 
of families that formerly depended upon a 
single wage earner now enjoy the earnings 
of several. In such cases, 10% or 15% repre- 
sents but a paltry fraction of an investment 
which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 

Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department 
and the War Advertising Council 
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the program. We will also prob- 
ably see more of the newer types 
of finishes, made from urea resins, 
melamine resins, vinyl acetate and 
chloride, acrylic resins, ethyl cel- 
lulose, cellulose acetobytyrate and 
cellulose acetopropionate. 

Some of these may be higher in 
price than the regular run of ma- 
terials but they will find a definite 
place because of their superiority 
in chemical resistance and dura- 
bility. We should also see improve- 
ments in drying of finishes, as bak- 
ing by infra-red and induction heat- 
ing. We might also expect to hear 
more about infra-red reflection in 
finishes made to use on objects that 
are to be exposed to the sun. 

In general, I might say that we 
should expect improvement in all 
types of finishes, because much has 
been learned during the last few 
years, during the stress of war, 
about all types of materials. These 
lessons will be incorporated in all 
types of finishing materials, so 
the user will be definitely several 
steps ahead of where he was when 
the war began. 


Available Finishes in 1944 


HE TYPES of finish that will 

be available will include nearly 
all standard varieties of lacquers, 
baking enamels and varnishes, but 
not necessarily those of maximum 
desirability; and the availability 
of one type or the other may 
change with the shifting fortunes 
of war. The finisher, and his em- 
ployer, should be prepared to use 
whatever materials can be pro- 
vided, and if at all possible should 
make certain of what he can count 
on before setting up too rigid fin- 
ishing production lines. Flezibil- 
ity and adjustability will pay big 
dividends in 1944. 


The users of finishing materials 
have, to a very high degree, been 
able to obtain their needed mate- 
rials through the grim two years 
of our war. This has been done 
despite a multitude of difficulties 
and _ restrictions imposed on their 
suppliers and we believe credit 
goes both to the latter for what 
they have achieved and to the 
former for adjusting their produc- 
tion to the available materials. We 
can hope with confidence for a 
continuance of this teamwork 
through 1944, a year of strain, a 
year of questioning, and we hope, 
a year of definite and final victory. 
—Dr. S. P. WILSON. 


W. S. Rockwell Co. Purchases 
Gehnrich (Oven) Corp. 


The business of the Gehnrich Corp., 
Long Island City, N.Y., for over 60 
years pioneers in the development and 
building of industrial ovens, dryers 
and air heaters, has been purchased 
by W. S. Rockwell Co., 50 Church 
St.. New York 7, N.Y., and is now 
being operated as the Gehnrich Oven 
Division of the latter company. 

Under the management of A. V 
Maday and A. H. Sherman, who have 
retired from active business, The 
Gehnrich Corp. became one of the 
largest manufacturers of batch-type 
and conveyor ovens. i 

Charles B. Kentnor, Jr., President 
of W. S. Rockwell Co., announces that 
the engineering, manufacturing and 
sales personnel of the old firm will 
be retained. It is planned to expand 
its broad oven service, in line with 
the well-known Rockwell policy and 
reputation for building industrial fur- 
naces of the finest type for over 55 
years. However, the progressive en- 
gineering ideas and ideals of Mr. Ma- 
day and Mr. Sherman will be carried 
on under the new management. 


Acid Addition Agent 


The Enthone Co. has published 4 
4-page bulletin in color describing its 


product “Acid Addition Agent” which 
is used in sulphuric, hydrochloric and 
other non-oxidizing pickles to promote 
better pickling. Advantages and use 
of the product are described in detail. 
For a copy write to The Enthone Co.. 
IF, 442 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 





kewl Vo 
Fore Ziadting for 


START PLANNING FOR IT NOW! 


ATURALLY, you will not slow up if on war 

work; you'll buy U. S. War Bonds to the limit; 
and continue to cooperate in every way possible that 
peace may be won sooner, but. . . 

Meanwhile, you will want to start planning your 
schedule of post-war finishing now! One can’t wait 
until the last moment to decide upon such an impor- 
tant operation as surface painting. 

Investigate Clinco Protective and Decorative Coat- 
ings for wood, metal, composition, plastic, etc. Suc- 
cessful in war-painting, Clinco offers many values for 
application to civilian products. Let us talk with you 
about your future requirements—NOW! 


7 @ 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
Lacquers, Synthetics, Enamels, Paints, 

Stains and Specialties. 
* . 


THE CLINTON COMPANY 
1210 Elston Avenue . Chicago, Illinois 
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Distributed monthly to finishing room 
and paint shop foremen, production su- 
perintendents and company officials of 
metal-working, woodworking and miscel- 
laneous industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major opera- 
tions in parts and products manufacture. 


Published the !8th of each month by 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, inc. 
1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 








Teleph Riley 677! 
. 

President W. H. Rohr 

Vice-President.......................E. A. Dosch 

Secretary-Treasurer.................... R. E. Suits 


Subscription Rates Per Year 
U. S. and P i $2.00 
Canada and Foreign Countries....$3.00 
(No subscription solicitors are employed) 


Edétorial 


Paint Specifications Will 
Continue With Us 


* What’s ahead in °44? My first 
hope is that we will have Victory 
and Peace. Second, that 1944 will 
see a resumption of the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods. To the paint 
industry, whether you are buying, 
selling, or using it, that means be- 
ing free again from Government 











specifications and the restrictions 
these specifications impose. Once 
again we will have the freedom of 
doing the job the way that, in our 
judgment, is best. Halleluiah! 

Still, I have to admit that from 
our experience in working under 
Government specifications, there 
has come some real lasting good to 
our industry. These improvements 
I expect to see retained in our 
peacetime pursuits. 

One of these improvements is the 
control that specifications effect. 
Through specifications you can con- 
trol the paint you buy. For a 
number of years, volume paint 
users have used specifications to 
assure uniformity of viscosity, 
gloss, solids and hiding power. 

The smaller manufacturers, 
through their war work, have seen 
where specifications can help give 
them control, and many of them 
now have laboratory instruments 
and the technical experience neces- 
sary to make tests and intelligently 
interpret results. 

Any company that uses intelli- 
gent paint specifications will save 
money. Perhaps your idea of post- 
war conditions is a heaven-on- 
earth, but that is not my idea of 
what to expect. With all the in- 
creased capacity in our country we 
should have competition that will 
require careful control of costs on 
the part of management. The fin- 
ish of each product will come up 
for analysis of costs. That being 
the case, the company that uses 
paint specifications will find a way 
to lower costs and improve quality. 





*% Guest Editorial . . . Many readers can 
write an excellent editorial —two of 
three paragraphs that present a timely 
suggestion or valuable idea which will 
stimulate real thought on a live subject. 
The Editor welcomes guest editorials 
and pays for those that are published. 
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Another good that has come from 
our war-work experience is the 
technical control of the painting 
process by chemists and metallur- 
gists. In the painting of certain 
products the film thickness and re- 
sultant finish were critical. 
Through Government insistence, or 
to protect themselves, manufactur- 
ers used their chemical and metal- 
lurgical laboratories to insure pro- 
duction control of finishes. 


I would be the last person in the 
world to minimize or belittle the 
value of practical experience in 
paint application, yet I can see 
where the chemist, through his 
technical approach to the paint de- 
partment problems, has brought 
about better technical control of 
the finishing process. This control 
comprises application viscosity, film 
thickness, drying schedules, ete. 
Just look over the issues of INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING for the past year 
for proof of this point. While not 
in so many words, in every issue 
we have read articles about how 
“X. Co.” controls its finish produc- 
tion. This shows that production 
men are appreciative of the value 
of technical control. 

To sum up my forecast, when the 
war is over and civilian production 
is resumed, we may expect to see 
greater use of specifications in the 
buying and application of finishes. 
—Geo. W. OUTCALT. 


Better, More Economical 
Spraying and Dipping 
* Postwar production in the finish- 
ing field will see many changes and 
many new methods of finishing. I 
refer particularly to the dipping 
and spraying of ware automatical- 
ly, in place of the standard manual 
method of finishing. 

With the advent of the detearing 


- unit for dip finishes, numerous ar- 


ticles that were not even considered 
for dipping will be dipped. The 
same is true of spraying. Articles 
that would cost too much to spray 
manually, will be sprayed automati- 
cally, thanks to the new develop- 
ments of the automatic spraying 
device. The overspray, instead of 
being lost, is deposited on the ware 
being finished, by means of an elec- 
tric current that pulls the atomized 
paint to the article being finished. 

I believe that these two methods 
of finishing are going to find a 
prominent place in industrial fin- 
ishes after the war.—C. J. ROMARY. 


What's Ahead in the 
Finishing Field 


By G. KLINKENSTEIN* 


* If our war production continues 
at its present rate for another 
year, no serious difficulties in sup- 
plying the finishing requirements 
of both essential and non-essential 
industries need be anticipated. 

Manufacturers of finishes have 
ample capacity to meet the maxi- 
mum expected demand; they have 
successfully solved all of the tech- 
nical problems that have so far 
been created by war work; and, 
thanks to splendid cooperation on 
the part of the Allocations Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, 
ample supplies of critical materials 
for finishing vital war products 
are available. 

If our war production should 
be suddenly cut by, say, 50%, as 
the result of the capitulation of 
Germany, the manufacturers of 
finishes will be able to produce 
lacquers, enamels, varnishes, and 


*Vice-President and Technical Di- 
rector Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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paints for consumer goods imme- 
diately. Many of them will prob- 
ably continue operations with lit- 
tle change, as the majority of 
their customers will produce goods 
very similar to those they are now 
making. But manufacturers serv- 
ing certain industries chiefly, like 
automobile manufacturing, may 
suffer a temporary loss of business 
while customers are re-tooling. 

It would probably be impossi- 
ble to take immediate care of a 
large and sudden demand for fin- 
ishes made from critical materials, 
as the Government is likely to 
create a stockpile of these mate- 
rials for emergency purposes, and 
Japan will still prevent access to 
the best sources for some of them. 
But it should not take long to 
accumulate satisfactory supplies of 
the more important. 
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However, even a long delay in be mc 
getting back into full production turing 
of old-time finishes will not be se- —inas 
rious, for research work by the ence i 
manufacturers of finishes has de terial 
veloped satisfactory alternatives 4~ i 
from non-critical materials. Many ing wi 
of these are, in fact, superior to used 
the older materials and will con- and ot 
tinue in general use after the war. @ ha 
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Cleaner 100 — 
The Enthone Co. has gant published a; 
a 4-page bulletin in color describing 
a new alkali steel cleaner call better 
“Cleaner 100.” is cleaner is de custom 
signed for cleaning steel by either > 
immersion or electrolytic means. Ad- ishes o: 
vantages of the cleaner are outlined always 
For a copy write to The Enthone Co. ys 
Dept. IF, 442 Elm St., New Haven money 
Connecticut. wartim 
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Some Things | Predict in 
Postwar Finishes 


* Here are a few of the things I 
think we will see in postwar wood 
furniture finishes, and their advan- 
tage over pre-war and war civilian 
goods finishes: 

1) A combination wood filler and 
wood sealer that will fill the pores 
and seal the wood at the same time. 
This will eliminate our present 
method of applying a coat of lac- 
quer sealer or varnish-type sealer 
over our filler. This will mean a 
saving in material and labor. 

2) A synthetic finishing or top 
coat that will air-dry hard and 
suitable for the goods to be packed 
for shipping in one hour from the 
time of its application. This will 
eliminate forced drying in ovens 
and speed up production in finish- 
ing departments. 

8) I think we will see more wa- 
terproof, alcohol-proof and heat- 
resistant finishes because the fin- 
ishing material manufacturer will 
be more familiar with manufac- 
turing this material after the war 
—inasmuch as he has had experi- 
ence in building this type of ma- 
terial for war purposes. 

4) I believe a liquid plastic coat- 
ing will be developed that can be 
used on table tops, radio cabinets 
and other objects that are subject 
to hard usage, thus making the 
finish more durable. 

5) On our postwar furniture we 
will see the best finishes in our his- 
tory. First, because better mate- 
rials will be available; and second, 
because thousands of skilled fin- 
ishers will return from the war to 
their former jobs. We will get 
better workmanship and then the 
customers will demand better fin- 
ishes on the goods they buy, as they 
always demand more for their 
money in normal times than during 
wartime.—H. W. CHESTER. 
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Coat the Base of 
Statuettes with 
Cellusuede Flock 


Another example of how flock can be 


used to add a touch of quality to a 


product and also provide a non-scratch- 
ing base. 


Easily applied to wood, metal, glass, 


paper or cloth. Supplied in one-pound 
bags, twelve to a case, solid or assorted 


colors. Also 10- and 50-pound bags. A 
. . Rayon 


or cotton. 


Write for color card, samples and prices. 


Produéls, Inc. 


ILLINOTS 


ROCKFORD, 
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NEW 
PERIOD 


WOOD and METAL 


FINISHES 





ACHIEVEMENT 
FORECAST 


Our laboratory research of new 
materials will continue to de- 
velop new finishes and to im- 
prove old ones. Quality, Uni- 
formity and satisfactory per- 
formance will continue to be 
our guarantee on all products. 
Some of our products are listed 
below. A trial order will con- 
vince you of their merit. 


BAKING ENAMELS 
ENAMELS—LACQUERS 
SEALERS—PRIMERS 
SYNTHETICS 
VARNISHES—SHELLAC 


Working samples sent on 
request. 


NEW YORK 
WOODFINISHERS' 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 

109 IMLAY STREET 
BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 
EST. 1917 











Finishing Specifications 


* The extensive use of Govern- 
ment specification finishing mate- 
rials has made every finisher who 
uses these coatings specification 
conscious. Many users may plan 
to set up their own specifications 
for peace-time production. These 
should be written on a perform- 
ance basis only, and should give 
the coating manufacturer as much 
leeway as possible in the choice 
of raw materials. This will allow 
the user to benefit by new or im- 
proved raw materials which are 
being developed. 

The specification should be writ- 
ten in cooperation with the sup- 
plier, and should specify the color, 
gloss, coverage and drying sched- 
ule. It may include pigment and 
vehicle solid limits, flexibility and 
adhesion tests, and _ resistance 
tests, such as weatherometer, hu- 
midity, alcohol, cooking fats, fruit 
acids, etc., but these should be 
used only if absolutely necessary. 

Every specification applied to a 
coating material should be accom- 
panied by an equally rigid speci- 
fication applied to the mixing and 
handling of the finishing material 
in the user’s factory. This should 
include the uniform mixing of 
pigmented coatings, and reduction 
to standard viscosity with the 
specified thinner. A standard of 
fluid and air pressures and mo- 
tion for spray guns and a uni- 
form dip rate for dip coatings 
should be maintained. Finally, the 
drying schedule should be closely 
controlled, regarding time and 
temperature. 

By the use of such specifications 
to standardize methods and mate- 
rials, a minimum cost per square 
foot coated can be obtained, with 
maximum quality. This is the ob- 
ject of all good management.— 
J. M. BIALosKyY. 
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START OFF RIGHT IN °44 
by adopting a smart finish of 


FLOCKS 


COTTON — WOOL — RAYON 
in uniform lengths and brilliant colors— 
applied by screen process or flock gun on plane or irregular 
surfaces — on items of wood, paper, metal or plastics. The 


processes are simple, cost is low and profits are increased. 


Write for samples and color card to the country's 
largest manufacturers. 


CLAREMONT WASTE MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT - - - N. H. 








Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 
By LAWRENCE H. SINGER 


Pessimists Not Wanted! — Our 
visit to the 19th annual exposition 
of the Chemical Industries in Man- 
hattan, a few weeks ago, was a 
heartening experience. It was with 
a feeling of pride that this ob- 
server saw evidence that our best 
technological brains are able to 
think of tomorrow while still “keep- 
ing their eyes on the ball” in so far 
as current war production is con- 
cerned, 

The spirit of the show was 
pointed up by this quotation from 
an editorial in Chemical and Met- 
allurgical Engineering which ap- 
peared in the official guide: 

“There is no room for a mourn- 
ers’ bench here. 


The machinery - 


maker who wants to worry about 
the great flood of second-hand 
equipment that is going to engulf 
us after the war is not among the 
exhibitors. The same advice ap- 
plies to his customer, who is un- 
willing to believe that even during 
the war basic improvements could 
have been made in materials and 
machinery.” 
* x * 

Tools For Russia—Speaking of 
surplus machinery, it is believed 
that Donald Nelson’s visit to the 
Soviets may have paved the way 
for important sales of American 
machine tools, both new and used, 
to help in the rehabilitation of that 
country’s vast devastated indus- 
trial areas. 

Nelson was given unprecedented 
opportunities to inspect important 
manufacturing plants throughout 
the U. S. S. R. Like Eddie Ricken- 
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for Jam 





. 
‘ 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


« wax free REMOVER » 


for paint, varnish, lacquer, baked enamel, adhesives 


EASY TO APPLY—NO AFTER-CLEANING 








ORDER 
TRIAL 
GALLON color . 
AT 
DRUM PRICE costs less to use . 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CORP 


1. C. D. FORMULA 9 is the standard of safety and quality 

. can be sprayed or brushed . . doesn't raise grain nor dis- 
. quickly removes all kinds of finishes and coatings . . 
. saves time, labor and material. 


SPECIALTY COATINGS—I. C. D. Labs. have specialized in 
the formulation and manufacture of non-inflammable coatings 
and substitute finishes. If you have a tough coating or finish- 
ing problem send in your specifications, finishing schedule and 
requirements. Immediate action and a prompt reply promised. 










backer and other prominent Ameri- 
can business men, he returned 
brimming with confidence in our 
ability to promote amicable com- 
mercial relations with our Russian 
ally in the postwar world. 
Incidentally, it is understood 
that Stalin’s representatives have 
stated quite emphatically that they 
intend to buy—not borrow —all 
such needed equipment. The Rus- 
sians speak glowingly of the excel- 
lent performance of American 


machines. 
* * > 


Our Men Want Jobs—Of the 
many fine speeches heard at the 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ recent War Congress, to 


us the most moving and eloquent 
address was delivered by William 
L. White, distinguished war corre- 
spondent and author. 


Calling upon the assembled in- 
dustrialists to find the key to full 
postwar employment, he said: 
“When an army has returned from 
conquering the world, it isn’t go- 
ing to start trembling with fear 
at the task of conquering a busi- 
ness cycle.” 

White has spent many months 
of this war in close companionship 
with our soldiers, sailors and fliers. 
He reported that our men have but 
one wish when the big job is done— 
to get home and go to work. 
“Twelve million men who have 
spent several years eating canned 
hash and powdered eggs are never 
going to believe,” White added, 
“that this country can produce 
more airplanes or radios or well- 
insulated plywood houses than its 
people will want to use.” 
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Tribute to Teamwork—This ob- 
server had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the December Chemical Engi- 
neering dinner in New York, at 
which the entire American syn- 
thetic rubber industry was honored 
as a unit for its superb contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

William M. Jeffers, Maj. Gen. 
Levin Campbell, Col. Bradley Dewey 
and Sidney D. Kirkpatrick were 
among the speakers who lauded 
the miraculous accomplishment rep- 
resented by the successful Buna-S 
program. An undertaking which 
normally would have required ten 
years was pushed through to com- 
pletion in a period of 20 months, 
serving as a monumental example 
of what our industrial machine can 
do with perfect teamwork. 

But Rubber Director Dewey said 
it had been a close call. “We can 
thank heaven,” he added soberly, 
“that the Japs did not strike in 
1939.” 


* - - 


Postwar Furniture — We were 
frankly fascinated by a recently 
published drawing, outlining the 
appearance of a businessman’s desk 
of the future. The sketch was 
turned out by Leo Jiranek, well- 
known industrial designer. 

Outstanding features were huge 
curved sections formed of Durez 
resin-bonded plywoods; plastic 
drawers molded in one piece; indi- 
rect lighting of the writing sur- 
faces; plus radio and inter-com- 
munications hook-up. 

Mr. Jiranek points out that, de- 
spite the costly appearance of the 
unit when viewed from the angle 
of traditional cabinet-making, mod- 
ern plastic-plywood technique will 
permit a low price tag on such 
pieces. The tricks learned in pro- 
ducing bombers and PT boats are 
going to serve us well in fabricat- 
ing tomorrow’s furniture. 





Plasticizers for Cellulose 


Acetate—Nitro Cellulose 
—Ethyl Cellulose and other 
film-forming materials. 


Write for a free copy of our 
new PLASTICIZERS chart. 


Glyco Products 


Company, inc 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





KELLOGG -CROWN 






This NEW Crown 
gun gives high ef- 
ficiency and speed 
in production work to 
and maintenance and other painting 
and finishing jobs . . Uses time-tested 
Crown "20" Spray Head assemblies . . 
Full Spray Width, Material Adjustment ft 
« Write for literature and prices. 


‘SPRAY GUN 


KELLOGG DIVISION 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO. 


CROWN SPRAY GUN PLANT 
LOS ANGELES 6, CAL. 


Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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MIRACLE 


5 Gallon 
BLUE 
BOY 

Model 


PAINT REJUVENATOR 


Restores Paints, Lacquers, Enamel 
Products and Pigment P to 
original consiste in 3 to 10 min- 
utes without opening the can. Avail- 
able | AL. Round a ere poaee 
cans. josion- e ica’ oq P- 
VYa-pint ; ie = city 
-pin ion drum _ ca 

ave lable Cotpastors <3 Paint Rew 
luvenatin uipment — ten r— 
ihousends of” satisfied - 








Miracle Paint Rejuvenator Co. 


127 E. 9TH STREET ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ER 





SPEED UP WARTIME 


Production! 
WITH THIS NEW 


Cesco 
No. 94 


ZO4PZ— wm 








ag S. Bureau of Mines Agpeoved 
No. a 2ia) against Type A (Silica), 
Lead and Nuisance Dusts. Equip your 
workers with this new COMFORTABLE 
and SAFE Respirator for FASTER DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION. It's the “Cesco 
No. " Write. 


Chicago Eye Shield Co. 


2367 Warren Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 

















Plastics Take Spotlight—The re- 


cent Washington industrial show, 
which displayed materials produced 
by wartime conservation of stra- 
tegic materials, again served to 
underscore the growing importance 
of plastics. 

Hand wheels for valves, binocu- 
lar cases, lavatory bowls, plywood 
pianos, even channel buoys—were 
all manufactured of molded plas- 
tics. Plywood parts for Canada’s 
famed Mosquito bombers were also 
shown, and it was pointed out that 
they require 28% less labor than 
sheet aluminum. 

* * * 

Fortune Survey — A _ popular 
pastime these days involves com- 
putations of the sums America will 
spend for consumers’ goods when 
peace arrives. A survey that justi- 
fies respectful attention was re- 
leased not long ago by Fortune. 

According to this study, the 
pent-up demand now approximates 
$28 billion. Leading the list, as 
one might expect, are automobiles, 
with 21% of the people expected 
to purchase cars; 13.3% plan to 
buy new houses, according to the 
editors of Fortune. Next in order 
are mechanical refrigerators, house 
repairs and washing machines. 

= * 

Another Study —On the other 
hand, the latest similar report re- 
leased by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce has a sharply different 
slant. According to this organiza- 
tion, homes will represent the ma- 
jor postwar expenditure, with 
$7,000,000,000 anticipated in this 
category. Autos are next, to the 
extent of over three billions. 

An interesting sidelight in this 
report is the disclosure that 86% 
of the people interviewed believe it 
will require more than six months 
to reconvert our factories to peace- 
time production. 
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FUNCTIONAL 


Used in airplane, auto and numerous 
other industries for— 


SOUND DEADENING — Lagt re 
INSULATION — INTEGRA yr) peed 
SHOCK - ABSORBING SURFA CE 
NON-MAR SURFACE PROTECTION. 





Investigate the Coating of Surfaces With 





Request Samples and Prices 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. 


FLOCK 


Rayco Flock is textile fibres cut 
to extremely short uniform lengths, 
applied by adhesive to form a 
solid, even coating. 


DECORATIVE 
+4 in various lengths and colors 


to wood, paper. cloth, metal, etc., the 
following effects are prod uced: 
SUEDE LEATHER — FURNITURE UP- 
yy FABRICS — AIRPLANE AND 
AUTO OLSTERY FABRICS — VEL- 
veT — VELOUR — MOHAIR. 


of R.I. 65 TREMONT STREET 
INC. CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 











Protective Film—Until recently, 
guns and metal parts were pro- 
tected in transit with heavy coats 
of grease. This procedure wasted 
many hours in degreasing opera- 
tions. Now, thanks to improved 
methods, ordnance and machines 
are ready for use in a matter of 
seconds upon their arrival. 

Dow Chemical’s vinyl film is one 
of the materials widely used in 
safeguarding guns, aircraft parts 
and other material. Its sturdy re- 
sistance to moisture, chemicals and 
temperature changes are important 
reasons for its expanding employ- 
ment. In postwar commerce, prod- 
ucts of this type will be widely 
used to protect clothes and food- 
stuffs, as well as machinery. 

7 * * 


Shellac Replacement — Arthur 
D. Little’s renowned chemical lab- 


oratory in Cambridge, Mass., is 
credited with having finally per- 
fected a substitute for shellac which 
approximates the original in many 
particulars. 

This new material, made from 
corn, is reported to resemble the 
natural Indian product in elasticity 
and speedy drying. In addition, it 
is said to be superior to natural 
shellac in its resistance to water. 

* = + 


For Manhattan Visitors—Read- 
ers have requested us to continue 
our recommendations of worthwhile 
Broadway shows. Among the new 
arrivals, these are the best bets: 
“Carmen Jones” (Billy Rose’s spec- 
tacular all-Negro operetta); “The 
Voice of the Turtle” (delightful 
comedy starring Margaret Sulla- 
van), and “Lovers and Friends” 
(polite comedy featuring glamor- 
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MADE OF STRONG TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC! 


Approved by U.S. Bureau of Mines 
ter Protection against ALL Dasts 


THE 


(lobes 


RESPIRATOR 


@All-Plastic Facepiece 3nd Filter Containers °¢Trans- 

parent—filter sealer, etc.,can be checked without 

disassembly * Lightweight -Compact-Comfortabie! 
Every popular design feature of the original 
Dustfoe has been retained in the Clear- 
Vue Model—now made of strong, trans- 
parent plastic! Compact, durable, odorless, 
non-corrosive, non-conductive of heat or 
electricity, this advanced respirator lets 
the user check at a glance the condition 
of filter, adjustment, seal and state of 
cleanliness without disassembly. Better- 
looking, too—more wearable! Get the 
important details in new Bulletin CM-6. 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 








ous Katherine Cornell). 

We are happy to learn that many 
readers find our radio program 
service useful. Among the spon- 
sors now co-operating are the 
Coca-Cola Co. and the Prudential 
Insurance Co. When you want free 
tickets to leading broadcasts, drop 
a line to: 


Lawrence H. Singer 
130 West 86 Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 


Flock Finish Popular 


Relatively few changes have been 
experienced in the various styles of 
surface-coating flock in the past few 
years. However, there are certain 
consumers, such as casket people, 
metal finishing and wood finish- 


ing people, who have shown particu- 
lar interest in flock styles to be used 
for the purpose of supplementing the 
shortage of various types of fabrics. 
Considerable work has been done on 


the development of adhesives to en- 
able the user of flock finishes to obtain 
the proper anchorage and surface ap- 
pearance required for each ticular 
problem. Rayon flock, such as our 
“Raycote” styles, can be obtained in 
various lengths, and coarseness of 
fiber construction to obtain special ef- 
fects. Then there is the standard cot- 
ton flock style which furnishes suede 
effects. There seems to be a definite 
interest on the part of people furnish- 
ing metal and wooden office supplies 
—and the possibilities of flock finishes, 
mainly for post war products.—M. A. 
FoLey, The Rayon Processing Co. of 
Rhode Island. 


More Attractive Furniture 


When veneers are with us again, 
progressive furniture manufacturers 
will be ready and eager to do every- 
thing possible to show all of the al- 
luring advantage of nature’s handi- 
work in wood veneers—beautiful de- 
signs, solid hardwoods and fascinating 
veneers. 

Let’s give nature a chance once 
again. Colors will be progressively 
lighter. No, not bleached. By lighter 
I mean to help nature bring out every 
hidden feature, natural highlights and 
figures, using only the most transpar- 
ent coloring. No more shading, arti- 
ficial highlighting, overtoning or glaz- 
ing. Let’s not paint out the figure 
and obscure the grain. Why do any 
costly operation to obliterate in any 
way the beautiful natural figure of 
veneers? Why lose its identity, seem- 
ingly, to make it easy to match up 
with the less expensive sap-gone posts, 
etc? 

What's Ahead? A break for ve- 
neers. Make the postwar furniture 
so attractive, so irresistible, so filled 
with sales appeal . .« that well fur- 
nished homes will simply have to be 
refurnished in order to obtain the 
ultimate in wood furniture, craftsman- 


ship, beauty and built-in comfort.— 
Ww. DBENTzER, Perfection Paint & 
Color Co. 


Steel Baskets, Crates, Chains 


‘The Youngstown Welding and En- 
gineering Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
an interesting, new 16-page catalog. 
It shows many photographs of a wide 
variety of welded steel crates, baskets. 
chains, and accessories which are used 
in connection with pickling, enamel- 
ing, and heat treating operations. The 
purpose of the catalog is not only to 
show the wide variety of equipment 
that is available, but to also give 
the readers many pictures from which 
they may get new production ideas 
You can get one of these catalogs 
promptly by writing to the company 
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What's Ahead As A 
Foreman Finisher Sees It 


* What 1944 has in store for the 
finishing of civilian goods depends 
entirely upon the progress of the 
war. The demands for finishing 
materials for war goods finishing 
will determine how much and what 
type and quality of raw materials 
can be diverted to civilian goods 
fnishing during the coming year. 

If the war continues in our fa- 
vor, I believe that a lot of val- 
uable raw materials will be made 
available for civilian finishing. 
And I am sure that, once these 
materials are obtainable, marvelous 
new developments in finishing ma- 
terials will appear on the market. 

Many of these materials, per- 
haps, have already been formulated 
in laboratories of the finishing ma- 
terial manufacturers, and at the 
“go” signal from the War Produc- 
tion Board they will be ready. 
Once they are available, some of 
these new materials will, because 
of their superiority, entirely re- 
place many of our present and pre- 
war finishing materials. 

These new materials will not 
only present a better appearance to 
the finished products, but they will 
far surpass the old type finishes 
in durability. They will be formu- 
lated from experience gained in 
developing and manufacturing war 
goods finishes. 

On the other hand, if the civilian 
goods manufacturer has to depend 
on substitute finishing materials 
during 1944, as we have been do- 
ing for some time now, I am sure 
that new materials will appear in 
this field. So far, manufacturers 
of finishing materials have done a 
swell job in supplying us substitute 
materials and I am sure they will 
continue to do so if the future de- 
mands it—H. W. CHESTER. 





PERMAG 





Cleaning Compounds 


@ Specifically made for pro- 
ducing a chemically clean 
surface on metal parts prior 
to finishing. 
Widely used in War Produc- 
tion work; quickly removes 
all traces of oil, grease, 
buffing compounds, ete., to 
secure a uniform finish. 
® There is a PERMAG Com- 
pound for every cleaning 
requi in ind 7: 
you have a cleaning prob- 
lem, write us. 








We have sqpomnantatoes, from coast to 
coast. Warehouses in principal cities in 
the U. S. for customers’ convenience. 


MAGNUSON 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


50 COURT STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian PERMAG 
Products Ltd. Montreal - Toronto 











SAVINGS up to 25% 


of your Finishing Cost! 
with a G. M. 
No. 5 
PRESSURE 
SPRAY GUN 


Saves Paint 


Better atomization, 





greater 
speed, G. M. Gun lays material 
more uniformly on object. Excess 


mist eliminated; paint saved. 
Patented nozzle with combination 
of external and internal atom- 
ization gives double breakage; 
finer atomization. From 1%-in. to 
full wet 14-in. fan spray. Very 
moderate price. For details write 
Dept. L 


G. M. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Engineers, Mfrs. of Complete Spray Equipment 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertising 


POSITION WANTED 


As finishing superintendent with large 
metal manufacturing concern. Have 
had wits oa ih am familiar with 
spray, os one flow-coat machines 
and A die all kinds of paint test- 
ing equipment. Have been used to 
supervising large bodies of help, both 
male and female. Can furnish best of 
references. Address IF-959, care In- 
dustrial Finishing. 








PAINT CHEMIST & FORMULATOR 
WANTED 


Desire man of experience to pur- 
chase and equip factory. Familiar 
with sources of supplies. North Caro- 
lina factory. Give age, details of past 
performance and salary desired. Draft 
exempt. Answers will be kept confi- 
dential. Address IF-960, care Indus- 
trial Finishing. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


With nationally-known manufacturer 
whose products used 100% by war ~ 
dustry now; equal peacetime op 
tunity. Salesman with_ industria or 
automotive experience desired. Prod- 
uct closely allied with paints and their 
application. Established _ territories, 
etropolitan New York, Washington- 
Baltimore area; also, Pittsburgh area 
available for capable representative. 


Position pays salary, expenses and 
bonus. Automobile required; state 
model. Include draft status, age and 


full particulars. Address IF-961, care 
Industrial Finishing. 





FOR SALE. 
450 Gals. Cook’s No. 522-C-39 Broom- 
handle Lacquer @ $2.19 in 55-gal. 


drums. 

900 Gals. Cook’s ye. 250-C-89 Lacquer 
Thinner @ $1.15 in 55-gal. drums. 
No priority needed. Price F. O. B. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
NERAL WOOD WORKS, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


FURNITURE FACTORY FOR SALE 
$12,500.00. 


5,000-sq.ft. floor space and 6-room 
house, fully equipped — machinery, 
lumber, paints, tools, hardware. Well 
established. Sickness. “——— H. H. 
Ae. Route 2, Box 8, Santa Cruz, 
alif. 








PAINT FOR SALE. 


Overstock on Army contract. 3,000 
gallons Olive Drab drum enamel = 
plying U.S.E. specifications T-1166 B 

in manufacturers’ original 55-gal. 
$1.05 gallon. Make offer. 
FACTURING CO. 
Chicago 27, Ill. 


drums. Cost 
BENNETT 
14600 Princeton Ave., 





moveTm A FINISHES 
SA MEN WANTED 

mi. ee size manufac- 
oper a pr ae = finishes located within 
30 minutes of Chicago’s Loop wants 
experienced representatives for various 
territories within 300 miles of Chi 
Salary and bonus or other arrange- 
ment if desired. 

The men we want must be of high 
enough calibre that they can _ sales 
manage their own business and earn 
at least $10,000 per year with first- 
class laboratory backing and competi- 
tive prices. he accounts they will 
sell will buy a minimum of $5,000 per 
year. 

We are primarily interested in post- 
war business, and are now able to 
= ply paint, varnish, lacquer and 

r products except for certain syn- 
theties without a priority to desirable 
new accounts. 

In replying, please give us all perti- 
nent information regarding your sales 
experience, present work, etc. 

ur employees know of this ad and 
all replies will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. No inquiries will be made until 
after interview. Address IF-963, care 
Industrial Finishing. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Wanted, with reliable paint and var- 
nish company. Am familiar with all 
Army, Navy, Air Corps. specifications, 
ete. Can service accounts and have 
a wide acquaintance in western New 
York. Address IF-962, care Industrial 
Finishing. 


POSITION WANTED 
As industrial salesman by young man 
who can furnish excellent references 
as a salesman, also as a formulator, 
now —— Wish to sell within 
two hundred miles of plant. Address 
IF-965, care Industrial Finishing. 


FOR SALE. 

4,000 Gallons of Lacquer and Syn- 
thetic Enamels, various colors, attrac- 
tive price for entire lot. Address 
IF-964, care Industrial Finishing. 


WANTED. 
<M or misblended solvents. Will 
= or reclaim your materials. 
rite fer details giving quantity and 
on roximate composition. M-K-W 
EARCH LABORATORIES, Siation 
B. Box 8, Dayton 10, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

Four “Progressive” gun type sont 
welders with time controls. o with 
5-inch gap frame, two with 15-inch 
gap p frames. Transformers; 50 K.V.A 

20 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle Welders 
are semi- -portable, mounted on mono- 
rail. vB guety of spare parts 
and extra t 

First why “condition. Used only @ 
short time. 

PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, 
G. M. O'Neil, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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LASZLO AUER, D.Sc., Ch.E. 


Consulting Research Chemist 





Specializing in Coating 
Materials and Coating 
Problems 





88 Harding Dr., South Orange, N. J. 


NALCO 


Infra-Red Ray 
Lamps 
Best for Infra-Red Ray 
Baking and Drying 

ae ye 
nside- 
Stivared (self-refl ecting) ‘e “in Clear 
Giass types. Write for details. 
North American Elec. Lamp Co. 
1030 Tyler St. St. Louls 6, Missouri 
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By quickly 

moving 4 pencils 

in continuous circles 

you have illustrated the 
principles of orbital motion ! 


STERLING _ 
souraste SANDER 


Here’s a new sanding machine that assures results far exceed- 
ing hand or ordinary machine sanding in both quality and 
speed! Quickly producing extra-smooth surfaces on wood*, 
metal, plastics or composition, the Sterling 1000 Electric Port- 


able Sander operates with exceptional precision and holds 
to extremely close tolerances without gouging or marring. 





and long life. 


Detachable sanding pad simpli- 


Several pads can be loaded at Street, 
one time, kept near work, and be 615 W. Washington Bivd. 
easily and quickly interchanged. Los Angetes 15, California 











bDdbisle 


eg ¥- 
tpty: 


ne Li 


At a speed of 4500 

oscillations per minute 

the sanding pad move 

grains of sand in 3/16 

circular orbits agains 
the wor 


type transmission unit assure trouble-free operatic: 


ib. aw) coe Sterling 1000 sands, laps and polishes wi 
ry ease. Vibrationless—light in weight, only one han¢ 
is needed to guide it over the work. Its balancec 
and counter-balanced design, 25% excess powel 
—_ capacity air cooled motor, and sealed cartridg 

—— @ >. 4 


Ask now for free demonstration of the Sterling 1000 
* Sands equally well with, or across wood grains. 
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doing all 
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fighting, we': 
ing war fir 
and buying 


fies re-loading of abrasives. STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY = 
365 East Ohio Chicago Illinois B 


We here at Advance 
are 100% behind the 
call for uncondition- 
al surrender of our 
enemies—and we're 
doing all in our 
power to help bring 
it about. We're 
fighting, we're mak- 
ing war finishes— 
and buying bonds. 


RATEORS 


*® One of a series to be pub- 
lished in the interest of the 
War effort. Back up our Allies! 
Back up our own heroes! Buy 


es bonds! 








N SEPTEMBER |, 1939, Germany attacked 

Poland, thus precipitating World War Il. This 
brave ally was the first to resist Nazi force with 
force and although outnumbered and out-gunned 
they made a gallant stand for four weeks—thus 
gaining valuable time for the Allies. Warsaw, its 
capital, was the first large city to taste aerial bomb- 
ing. Now, after more than 4 years of war, Poland 
is about to be rewarded for this gallant stand as 
it now appears that this country may be the first to 
be freed from the Nazi yoke. What irony for the 
Nazis, the first to be invaded, perhaps now the first 
to be freed. 


ADVANCE PAINT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wood & Metal Finishing Materials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





The Kirk & Blum Engineering 
Staff. backed by 36 years of ex- 
perience, is thoroughly grounded 
in the efficient design and in- 
stallation of equipment involved 
in product-finishing operations. 
In such operations, industrial 
ovens necessitated by modern 
high-speed production perform 
an important role. And here again 
the expert knowledge and scien- 
tific approach of Kirk & Blum 
Engineers has come to the fore, 
providing highly efficient, eco- 
nomical ovens for many leading 
manufacturing plants through- 
out the nation 


Our engineers plan, design, and 


erect complete oven installations of any type Don't take chances with a ““hit-or-miss" oven 
continuous conveyor drying and baking ovens, installation. Get the unbiased counsel and 
core baking ovens, etc. These systerms are guar- scientific planning of experts—Kirk & Blum 
anteed by Kirk & Blum to speed production Engineers. Write to The Kirk & Blum Manu- 


. reduce fuel and labor costs 


space .. . promote maximum safety 


WTA” {LY LL 


We've Done Our Bit... 


save floor facturing Co., 2831 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin 
nati, Ohio, for Booklet “Industrial Ovens.” 


AN ORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS 


Now Let's Do Our Best! BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





